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Mi epCC. LEX SHE 


ThO 20> HeE 


EARL of BUTE, 


Knight of the moft Noble Order 
of the Garter, &c. Kc. 


My Lorp, 


I Prefume to prefent to your lordship 
acompleat edition of the Works of OF 
fian. They have already been honour- 
ed with your approbation , and have 
been received with applaufe by menot 
ra{te throughout Europe. Thisaddrefs 
therefore is notan endeavour tofecure 
the continuance of the public favour 
through the fanction of your.name. 

Little folicirous my felf about the re- 
putation of an author ,1 permit, with 
no concern , the Old Bardo talgel his 
chance with the world : It proceeds , 
my Lord , from another caufe ; the 
ambition nor being hereafter known 
tohave met with your favour and pro- 

2 ily 


DED Hel HID N: 


tection in the execution of this work ; 
an honour which will beenvied me , 
perhaps, more fome time hence than 
at prefent. | throw no reflexions on 
this age , but there is a great debt of 
fame owing to the EAri of Bute, 
which hereafter will be amply paid: 
there isalfo fome share of reputation 
with-held from Offian,which leds pre- 
judiced times may beftow. This fimila- 
rity between the Sratefman and the 
Poet gives propriety to this dedica- 
tion; though your Lordship’s avowed 
patronage of lirerarure requires noad- 
ventitious aid to direct to you the 
addrefles ofauthors. tis with pleafure 
I embrace this opportunity of teftify- 
ing in public with what perfect attach- 
ment , 


Tam, 
my Lord, 
your Lordship’s moft humble , 
mott obliged , 
and moft obedientfervant , 


JAMES MACPHERSON 


A DISSERTATION 
CONCERNING THE 
ANTIQUITY, &c. of the POEMS 
i) 

OSSIAN the Son of FINGAL, 


ENQUIRIES into che amiquirienal 
mations afford more pleafure than 
any real advantage to mankind. The 
ingenious may form fyftems of hiftory 
on probabilities and a few facts ; but 
at a great diftance of time , their 
accounts muft be vague and uncer- 
tain, The infancy of ftates and king- 
doms is as deflitute of great events , 
as of the means of tranfmitting them 
to pofterity. The arts of polished life, 
by which alone facts can be pre- 


ferved with certainty, are the pro- 
a iv 
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duétion ofa well-formed community. 
Is it then hiftorians begin to write, 
and public tranfactions to be worthy 
remembrance. The actions of former 
‘times are left in obfeurity , or magni- 
fied by uncertain traditions. Hence 
it is that we find fo much of the 
‘marvellous in the origin of every na- 
‘tion 3 pofterity being always ready 
to believe any thing , however fa- 
bulous , that reflects honour on their 
-anceftors. The Greeks and Romans | 
‘were remarkable for this weaknefs. 
They fwallowed rhe moftabfurd fables 
concerning the high antiquities of 
their refpective nations. Good hifto- 
‘tians’, however , rofe very early 


-amongft them ,and tranfmitted, wiih 
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fuftre , their great actions to pofte- 
rity. It is to them that they owe that 
unrivalled fame they now enjoy ; 


while the great actions of other na- 


tions are involved in fables, or loft ~~ 


in obfcurity. The Celtic nations af- 
ford a firiking inftance of this kind. 
They, though once the mafters of 
Europe fromthe mouth of the river 
Oby (1), in Ruflia , to Cape Finif- 
terre , the weftern point of Galliaia. 
in Spain , are very little mentioned 
in hiftory. They trufted their fame 
to tradition and the fongs of their 
bards. which , by the vicifficude of 
human affairs. , are long fince lof.. 
Their ancient language is the only 
c €2) Phin dG. ..: 
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monument that remains of them ;and 
the traces of it being found in places 
fo widely diftant from each other , 
ferves only toshew the extent of their 
ancient power , but throws very little 
light on their hiftory. 

Of all the Celtic nations , that 
which poffeffed old Gaul is the moft 
renowned 3. not perhaps on account 
of worth fuperior to the reft , but 
for their wars with a people who had 
hiftorians to tranfmit the fame of 
their enemies , as well as their own, 
to pofterity. Britain was firft peopled 
by them, according to the teftimo- 
ny of the beft authors (1) ; its firua- 
tion in refpect to Gaul makes the opi- 


(x) Cefar. 1 5° Tac. Agric. 1. Ie Cy. Ze 
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nion probable; but what puts it beyond 
all difpute, is that the fame cuftoms 
and language prevailed among the 
inhabitants of both in the days of 
Julius Cefar (2). 

The colony from Gaul poffeffed 
themfelves , at firft, of that part of 
Britain which was next to their own 
country ; and f{preading northward , 
by degrees , as they increafed in num- 
bers, peopled the whole ifland. Some 
adventurers pafling over from thofe 
parts of Britain that are within fight 
of Ireland , were the founders of the 
Irish nation: which is a more pro- 
bable ftory than the idle fables of 
Milefian and Gallician colenies. Dio- 


Pomp. Mel. Tacitus. " (2) Ceefar: 
av} 
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dorus Siculus (1}mentions itasa thing 
well known in- his time, that the in- 
habitants of Ireland were originally: 
Britons ; and his teftimony is unque& 
tionable, when we confider that , for 
many ages , the language and cuftoms: 
of both nations.were the fame. 
Tacitus was of opinion that the ane 
cient Caledonians were of German 
extract. By the language and cuftoms’ 
which. always prevailed in the North. 
of Scotland , and which are undoube- 
edly Celtic’, one would be tempted 
to differ in opinion from that cele~_ 
brated writer. The Germans proper= 
ly fo called, were not the fame with 


the ancient Celtz. The manners and. 
(3) Diod.. Si¢s l. 53 
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‘cuftoms of the two nations were 
fimilar ; but their language dif- 
ferent. The Germans (1 ) are the 
genuine defcendants of the ar 
cient Dax , afterwards well known 
by the name of Daci, and paffed ori- 
ginally into Europe by the way of 
the northern countries , and fettled 
beyond the Danube, towards the vaft 
regions of Franfilvania , Wallachia; 
and Moldavia ; and from thence ad- 
vanced by degrees into Germany. The 
Celtz (1), it is certain, fent many 
colonies into that country , all of 
whom retained their own laws, lane 
guage, and cuftoms; and itis of them, 


af any colonies came from Germany 
(1) Strabo , 1. 7. 
(1) Cali, 6. Liy. 1.5. Tac. de mor, Germi, 
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into Scotland, that the ancient Cale- 
donians were defcended. 

But whether the Caledonians were 
a colony of the Celtic Germans , or 
the fame with the Gauls that firft 
poffefled themfelves of Britain , is a 
“matter of no moment at this ditran. 
ce of time. Whatever their origin 
was , we find them very numerous 
in the time of Julius Agricola, which 
fs a prefumption that they were long 
before fettled in the country. The 
form of their government was a mix- 
ture of ariftocracy and monarchy , as 
it was in all che countries where the 
Druids bore the chief fway. This 
order of men feems to have been 


formed on the fame fyftem with tne 
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Dadtyli Idzi and Curetes of the an- 
cients. Their pretended intercourfe 
with heaven ; their magic and divi- 
nation were the fame. The knowledge 
of the Druids in natural caufes , 
and the properties of certain things , 
the fruit of the experiments of ages , 
gained them a mighty reputation 
among the people. The efteem of 
the populace foon increafed into a 
veneration for the order 3 which a 
cunning and ambitious tribe of men 
took care to improve , to fuch a 
degree , that they , in a manner , 
engrofled the management of civil , 
as well as religious , matters. It is 
generally allowed thar they did not 


abufe this extraordinary power; the 
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preferving their character of fanctity, 


was fo eflential to their influence , 


that they never broke out into vio- 


lence or oppreffion. The chiefs were 
allowed to execute the laws, but the 
legiflative power was entirely in the 
hands of the Druids (1). It was by 
their authority that the tribes were 
united , in times of the greateft dan- 
ger , under one head. This tempora~ 
ty king , or Vergobretus (2), was 
chofen by them, and generally laid 
down his office at the end of the war. 
Thefe priefts enjoyed long this ex- 
traordinary privilege among the Cel- 
tic nations who lay beyond the pale of 


the Roman empire. It was in the 
(x) Galil. 6; 
~- (z) Fer-gubreth,. che man to judge. 


a 
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beginning of the fecond century that 
their power among the Caledonians 
begun to decline. The poems that ce- 
lebrate Trathal and Cormac,anceftors 
to Fingal, are full of particulars con 
cerning the fall of the Druids, which 
account for the total filence concern- 
ing their religion in the poems that 
‘are now given to the public. 

The continual wars of the Cale 
donians againft the Romans hindered 
the nobility from initiating them- 
felves , as the cuftom formerly was, 
nto the order of the Druids. The 
precepts of their religion were con- 
fined toa few, and were not much 
-attended to’ by a people inured to 


-war. The Vergobretus , or chief ma- 
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eiftrate , was chofen without the con- 
currence of the hierarchy , or conti- 
nued in his office againft their will. 
Continual power ftrengthened his in- 
tereft among the tribes , and enabled 
him to fend down , as hereditary to 
his pofterity , the office he had only 
received himfelf by election. 

On occafion of a new war againit 
the King of the World,as the poers 
emphatically call the Roman empe- 
ror , the Druids , to vindicate the 
honour of the order , began to re- 
fume their ancient privilege of chuf- 
ang the Vergobretus. Garmal , the 
fon of Tarno being deputed by them, 
came to the grandfather of the cele- 


brated Fingal , who was then Ver- 
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gobretus , and commanded him, in 
the name of the whole order , to lay 
down his office. Upon his refufal , a 
civil war commenced , which foon 
ended in almoft the total extinction 
of the religious order of the Druids. 
A few that remained , retired to 
the dark recefles of- their groves , 
-and the caves they had formerly 
-ufed for their meditations. Ir is then 
we find them in the circle of ftones , 
and unheeded by the world. A toral 
difregard for the order , and utter 
abhorrence of the Druidical rites en- 
fued. Under this cloud of public hate, 
all that had any knowledge of the 
religion of the Druids became ex- 


tinct , and the nation fell into the 
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laft degree of ignorance of their rites: 
and ceremonies. 

Ir is no matter of wonder then, 
that Fingal and his fon Offian make 
fo little , if any , mention of the 
Druids , who were the declared ene- 
mies to their fucceflion in the fu- 
preme magiftracy. It isa fingularcafe , 
it muft be allowed , that there are 
no traces of religion in the poems 
afcribed to Offian; as the. poe- 
tical compofitions of other nations 
are fo clofely connected with their 
mythology. It is hard to account for 
it to thofe who are not made ac- 
quainted with the manner of the old 
Scottish bards. Fhat race of men 


catried their notions of martial ho~ 
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nour to an extravagant pitch. Any aid 


given their heroes in battle , was 
thought derogate from their fame ; 
and the bards immediately transferred 
the glory of the action to him who 
had given that aid. 

Had Offian brought down Gods 3 
as often as Homer hath done , to 
affift his heroes , this poem had not 
\confifted of eulogiums on his friends, 
Ibut of hymns to thefe fuperior beings, 
{To this day , thofe that write in the 
Galic language feldom mention re- 
ligion in their profane poetry ; and 
when they profeffedly write of reli- 
‘Jgion, they never interlard with their 
compofitions , the actions of their 


heroes, This cuftom alone, even 
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though the religion of the Druids had 
not been previoufly extinguished , 
may, in fome meafure , account for | 
Offian’s filence concerning the reli- 
gion of his own times. 

To fay , that a nation is void of 
all religion , is the fame thing as 
to fay , that it does not confift of 
people endued with reafon. The tra- 
ditions of their fathers , and their 
own obfervations on the works of 
nature , together with that fuperfti- 
tion which is inherent in the human 
frame , have, in all ages , raifed in) 
the minds of men fome idea of 
a {uperior being.—Hence it is, that, 
in the darkeft times , and among it, 


the mof barbarous nations, the very 
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populace themfelves had fome faint 
notion , at leaft , of a divinity. Ic 
would be doing injuitice to Ofian, 
who, upon no occafion , shews a 
narrow mind , to think , that he had 
not opened his conceptions to that 
primitive and greateft of all truths. 
But let Offian’s religion be what it 
will , it is certain he had no knowe 
ledge of Chriftianity , as there is 
not the leaft allufion to it, or any of 
its rites, in his poems 3 which ab- 
folutely fixes him to an era prior to 
the introduction of that religion. The 
perfecution begun by Diocletian , in 
the year 303 ', is the moft pros 

-‘bable time in which the firft dawn- 


ang of Chriftianity in the north of 
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Britain, can be fixed.—The humane 
and mild character of Conftantius 
Chlorus , who commanded then in 
Britain , induced the perfecuted 
Chriftians to take refuge under him. 
Some of them , through a zeal to 
propagate their tenets , or through 
fear, went beyond the pale of the 
Roman empire , and fettled among 
the Caledonians, who were the more 
teady to hearken to their doctrines , 
as the religion of the Druids had been 
exploded fo long before. 

Thefe miflionaries , either through 
choice , or to give more weight to 
‘the doétrine they advanced , took 
poffeflion of the cells and groves of © 


the Druids ; and it was from this 
retired 
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retired life they had the name of 
‘Culdees (1), which, in the language 
of the country, fignified /equeftered 
perfons. It was with one of the Culdees 
that Oilian , in his extreme old age, 
is faid to have difputed concerning 
the Chriftian religion. This difpute 
is ftill extant , and is couched in 
verfe , according to the cuftom of 
‘the times. The extreme ignorance 
on the part of Offian , of the Chrift- 


'ian tenets , shews that religion 


had only been lately introduced , as 
itis not eafy to conceive, how one of 
the firft rank could be totally unac- 


guainted with a religion that had 


been known for any time in the 


(1) Culdich, 
Vat. I. b 
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country. The difpute bears the ge 
nuine marks of antiquity. The ob- 
folete phrafes and expreffions pecu- 
liar to the times , prove it to be no 
forgery. If Offian then lived at the 
introduction of Chriftianity , as by 
all appearance he did , his epoch will 
be the latter end of the third , and be= 
ginning of the fourth century. Whae 
puts this point beyond difpute , is 
the allufion in his poems to the hiftos 
ty of the times. 

The exploits of Fingal againft Ca- 
racul (1) , the fon of the King of the 
World , are among the ficft brave 

(1) Carachuil , zerrible eye. Carac—healla 
eerrible look. Catacchallamh a@ fort of upper 


garments 
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actions of his youth. A complete 
poem, which relates to this fubje& J 
is printed in this colledtion. 

In the year 210 the Emperor Seves 
rus , after returning from his expedi- 
tions againft the Caledonians , at 
York fell into the tedious illnefs 
of which he afterwards died. The Ca- 
ledonians and Maiate , refuming 
courage from his indifpofition , took 


| 


‘arms in order to recover the poffef- 


fions they had loft. The enraged Ems 
speror commanded his army to march 
Anto their country , and to deftroy it 
with fire and fword. His orders 
were but ill executed; for his fon, 
Caracalla , was at the head of the 


varmy , and his thoughts were entires 
b ij 
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ly taken up with the hopes of his fa- 

ther’s death, and with fchemes to fup- 

plant his brother Geta.—He fearce- 

ly had entered the enemy’s country, 

when news was brought him that See 

verus was dead.—A fudden peace is 

patched up with the Caledonians,and, 
as it appears from Dion Caflius , the 

country they had loft to Severus was. 
teftored to them. 

The Caracul of Fingal is no other | 
than Caracalla ,who, as the fon of Se- 
verus, the Emperor of Rome , whofe ! 
dominions were extended almoft over _ 
the known world, was not without 
reafon called in the poems of Offian; 
the Son of the King of theW orld. The — 


{pace of time between 211, the year | 
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Severus died,and the beginning of the 
fourth century , is not fo great, but 
Offian the fon of Fingal , might have 
feen the Chriftians whom the perfe- 
cution under Diocletian had driven 
beyond the pale of the Roman empire. 

Offian , in one of his many lamen- 


tations on the death of his beloved 


fon Ofcar, mentions among his great 


actions , a battle which he fought 


againft Caros , King of ships , on the 
banks of the winding Carun (1). It 1s 
more than probable , that the Caros 
mentioned here, isthe fame with the 


noted ufurper Caraufius , who aflum- 


ed the purple in the year 287, and 


feizing on Britain , defeated the Em- 


(1) Car-avon , Winding river. 


b ilj 
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peror Maximian Herculius, in feve+ 
ral naval engagements , which gives 
propriety to his being called in OF 
fian’s poems, the King of Ships. The 
winding Carun is that fimall river re< 
taining ftill the name of Carron 5 
and runs in the neighbourhood of 
Acricola’s wall , which Caraufius re= 
paired to obftruct the incurfions of 
the Caledonians. Several other paf- 
fages in the poems allude to the wars 
of the Romans; but the twojuft men- 
tioned clearly fix the epoch of Fin- 
gal to the third century 3 and this 
account agrees exactly with the Irish 
hiftories , which place the death of 
Fingal , the fon of Comhal, in the 


year 283 , and that of Ofcar and 
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their own celebrated Cairbar , in the 
year 296. 

Some people may imagine , that 
the allufions to the Roman hiftory 
mighthave been induftrioufly infert- 
ed into the poems, to give them the 
appearance of antiquity. This fraud 
muft then have been committed at 
-Teaft three ages ago , as the paflagesin 
“which the allufions are made, are 
alluded to often in the compofitions 
of thofe times. 

Every one knows what a cloud of 
ignorance and barbarifm overfpread 
the north of Europe three hundred 
years ago. The minds of men,addicted 
to fuperftition, contracted a narrownefs 


that deftroyed genius. Accordingly 
b iv 
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we find the compofitions of thofe 
times trivial and puerile to the laft 
degree. But let it be allowed, thar, 
-amidft all the untoward circumftances 
of the age , a genius might arife , it 
is not eafy to determine what could 
induce him to give the honour of 
his compofitions to an age fo remote. 
We find no fac that he has advanced, 
to favour any defigns which could be 
entertained by any man vho lived in 
the fifteenth century. But should we 
fuppofe a poet , through humour, or 
- for reafons which cannot be feen at 
this diftance of time , would afcribe 
his own compefitions to Offian , it is 
next to impoflible, that he could im. 


pofe upon his countrymen, when all 
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of them were fo well acquainted 
with the traditional poems of their 
anceftors. 

The ftrongeft objection to the au- 
thenticity of the poems now given 
to the public under the name of Of 
| fian , is the improbability of their be- 
ing handed down by tradition through 
fo many centuries. Ages of barbarifm, 
 fome will fay , could not produce 
_ poems abounding with the difintereft- 
ed and generous fentiments fo con- 
fpicuous in the compofitions of Of 
fian ; and could thefe ages produce 
them, it is impoffible but they muft 
be loft, or altogether corrupted in a 
Jong fucceflion of barbarous genera- 
tions, 


by 
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Thefe objections naturally fuggeft 
themfelves to men unacquainted with 
the ancient ftate of the northern parts 
of Britain. The bards , who were an 
inferior order of the Druids, did not 
share their bad fortune. They were 
{pared by the victorious king , as it 
was through their means only he 
could hope for immortality to his 
fame. They attended him in the 
camp, and contributed to eftablish 
his power by their fongs. His ereat 
actions were magnified , and the po- 
pulace , who had no ability to exa- 
mine into his character narrowly, 
were dazzled with his fame in rhe 
thimes of the bards. In the mean 


time , men afflamed fentiments thae 
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are rarely to be met with in an age 
of barbarifm. The bards who were ori« 
~ginally the difciples of the Druids, 

had their minds opened , and their 
"ideas enlarged , by being initiated in 
the learning of that celebrated order. 
They could form a perfec& hero in 
their own minds, and afcribe that 
character to their prince. The inferior 
‘chiefs made this ideal chara&ter the 
| model of their condu&, and by de- 
“grees brought their minds to that 
“generous fpirit which breathes in all 
the poetry of the times. The prince, 
flattered by his bards , and rivalled 
‘by his own heroes , who imitated his 


schara&ter as defcribed in the eulogies 


of his poets, endeavoured to excel his 
vj 
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people in merit,as he was above them 
in ftation. This emulation continu-— 
ing , formed at laft the general cha- 
racter of the nation , happily come | 
pounded of what is noble in barba-_ 
rity , and virtuous and generous in — 
a polished people. 

When virtue in peace , and bras 
very in war ,are the characteriftics of | 
a nation , their actions become in- | 
terefting , and their fame worthy of 
immortality. A generous fpirit is 
warmed with noble actions , and be- 
comes ambitious of perpetuating 
them. This is the true fource of that. 
divine infpiration, to which the poets 
of all ages pretended. When they 


found their themes inadequate to the 


a a ne ee 
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warmth of their imaginations , they 
varnished them over with fables,fup- 
plied by their own fancy, or furnish- 
edby abfurd traditions. Thefe fables, 
however ridiculous , had their abet- 
tors ; poflerity either implicitly be- 
lieved them , or through a vanity na- 
tural to mankind , pretended that 
they did. They loved to place the 
founders of their families in the days 
of fable, when poetry, without the fear 
of contradiction, could give what cha- 
racters she pleafed of her heroes. It is 
to this vanity that we owe the prefer- 
vation of what remain of the works 
of Offian. His poetical merit made 
his heroes famous in a country where 


heroifm was much efteemed and ad- 
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mired. The pofterity of thefe heroes; 
or thofe who pretended to be defcend- 
ed from them, heard with pleafure 
the eulogiums of their anceftors 5 
bards were employed to repeat them. 
‘This fpecies of compofition was not 
‘committed to writing , but delivered 
by oral tradition (1). The care they 
took to have the poems taught to 
their children , the uninterrupted 
cuftom of repeating them upon cer- 
tain occafions,and the happy meafure 
of the verfe , ferved to preferve them 
for along time uncorrupted. This oral 
chronicle of the Germans was not for- 


got in the eighth century, and it pro- 


(1) L’Abbé de la Bletterie , Remarques fur 


la Germanie, 
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bably would have remained to this 
‘day , had not learning , which thinks 
every thing, that is not committed to 
writing, fabulous, been introduced. 


‘Ic was from poetical traditions that 


Garcillaflo compofed his account of 
the Yncas of Peru. The Peruvians had 
loft all other monuments of their hif- 
‘tory ,and it was from ancient poems 


which his mother , a princefs of the 


“blood of the Yncas , taught him in 
his youth , that he collected the ma= 
terials of his hiftory. If other nations 
‘then,that had been often over-run by 
‘enemies , and had fenr abroad and re- 
‘ceived colonies, could , for many 
ages, preferve, by oral tradition , 


their laws and hiftories uncorrupted ; 
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it is much more probable that the 
ancient Scots, a people fo free of ins 
termixture with foreigners , and fo 
ftrongly attached to the memory of 


their anceftors , had the works of their 


bards handed down with great purity. | 


Ir will feem ftrange to fome , that 
poems admired for many centuries in 
one part of this kingdom should be 
hitherto unknown in the other ; and 
_that the British , who have carefully 
traced out the works of genius in 
other nations , should fo long remain 
ftrangers to their own. This, in a 
great meafure, is to be imputed to 
thofe who underftood both languages 
and never attempted a tranflation. 


They , ftom being acquainted but 


f 
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vith detached pieces, or from a mos 
'defty , which perhaps the prefent 

tranflator ought , in prudence, to 

have followed , defpaired of making 

the compofitions of their bards agree. 

able to an English reader, The manner 

of thofe compofitions is fo different 
- from other poems , and the ideas fo 
confined to the moft early ftate of 
fociety , that it was thought they had 
not enough of variety to pleafe a pos 
lished age. 

This was long the opinion of the 
tranflator of the following collection 5 
and though he admired the poems, 
in the original , very early, and ga- 
thered part of them from tradition 


for his own amufement , yet he never 
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had the {malleft hopes of feeing them 
in an English drefs. He was fenfible 
that the ftrength and manner of both 
languages were very different, and 
that ic was next to impoflible to tranf- 
date the Galic poetry into any thing 
of tolerable English verfe ; a profe 
tranflation he could never think of , 
as it muft neceflarily fall short of the 
majefty of an original. 

It is therefore highly probable ; 
that the compofitions of Offian would 
have fill remained in the obfcurity 
ofa loft language , had not a gentle- 
man , who has himfelf made a figure 
in the poetical world , infifted with 
the prefent editor for a literal profe 


tranflation of fome detached piece. 
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He approved of the {fpecimen, and , 
through him , copies came to the 
hands of feveral people of tafte ia 
Scotland. 

- Frequent tranfcription and the cor 
fections of thofe , who thought they 
mended the poems by modernizing 
the ideas , corrupted them to fuch a 
degree , that the tranflator was in- 
duced to hearken to the folicitations 
of a gentleman defervedly efteemed 
Ce Scotland , for his tafte and know- 
ledge in polite literature , and pub- 
lished the genuine copies under the 
title of Fragments of Ancient Poetry. 
The fragments, upon their firft ap- 
pearance, were fo much approved of , 


that feveral people of rank , as well 
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‘ astafte, prevailed with the tranflator 
to make a journey to the Highlands 
and weftern ifles, in order to recover 
what remained of the works of Of- 
fian the fon of Fingal, the beft, as 
well as moft ancient of thofe who are 
celebrated in tradition for their poe- 
tical genius. A detail of this journey 
would be both tedious and unenters 
taining ; let it fuffice therefore thar, 
after a peregrination of fix months ,— 
the tranflator colle&ted from tradi- 
tion, and fome manufcripts , all the 
poems in the following collection, 
and fome more ftill in his hands, 
though rendered lefs complete by the 


ravages of time. 


Lhe action of the poem that flands 
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the firft , was not the greateft or moft 


celebrated of the exploits of Fingal. 


His wars were very numerous, and 
each of them afforded a theme which 
employed the genius of his fon, Bur, 
excepting the prefent poem, thofe 
pieces are in a great meafire loft,and 
there only remain a few fragments 
of them in the hands of the tranfla- 


tor. Tradition has ftill preferved, in 


many places, the ftory of the poems; 
}many now living have heard them, 
/in their youth , repeated. 

The complete work , now print- 
jed, would , in a short time , have 
| shared the fate of the reft. The genius 
of the highlanders has fuffered a great 
) change within thefe few years. The 
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communication with the reft of they, 
ifland is open, and the introduction) 
of trade and manufactures has deftroy: 
ed that leifure which was formerly de- 
dicated to hearing and repeating the) 
poems of ancient mes. Many have) 
now learned to leave their mountains,, 
and feek their fortunes in a milder 
climatejand thougha certain amor pa: 
erig may fometimes bring them back, 
they have , during their abfence, 
imbibed enough of foreign man- 
ners to defpife the cuftoms of their 
aneeftors, Bards have been long dif 
ufed , and the fpirit of genealogy 
has greatly fubfided. Men begin to 
be lefs devoted to their chiefs , and 


confanguinity is not fo much regard- 
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ed. When property is eftablished , the 
human mind confines its views to the 
pleafures it procures. It does not go 
back to antiquity , or look forward 
to fucceeding ages. The cares of life 
increafe , and the adtions of other 
times no longer amufe. Hence it is 5 
that the tafte for their ancient poetry 
isata low ebb among the highlanders, 
They have not , however, thrown off 
the good qualities of their anceftors. 
Hofpitalicy ftill fubfifts , and an une 
common civility to ftrangers. Friends 
ship is inviolable , and revenge lefs 
\blindly followed than formerly. 
To fpeak of the poetical merit of 
the poems, would be an anticipation 


on the judgment of the public: and 
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all that can be faid of the tranflation 5 
is , that ic is literal , and chat fim- 
plicity is ftudied. The arrangement: 
of the words in the original is imi- 
tated , and the inverfions of the ftyle 
obferved. As the tranflator claims no- 
merit from his verfion, he hopes for 
the indulgence of the public where 
he fails. He wishes that the imper- 
fect fembiance he draws, may not 
prejudice the world againft an ori- 
ginal , which contains what is beau= 
tiful in fimplicity , and grand in the! 
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peechulli ( general of the Irish tribes , in the 


minority of Cormac , king of Treland ) 
fitting alone beneath a tree, at the gate of 
Tura, acaftle of Ulfter , ( the other chiefs 
having gone on a hunting party to Cromlay 
a neighbouring hill ) is informed of the 
landing of Swaran , king of Lochlin , by 
Moran ,.the fon of Fithil , one os daguisGas 
He convenes the chiefs ; a council is held, 
and difputes run high about giving battle 
tothe enemy. Connal , the petty king of To 


gorma , and an intimate friend of Cuchul- 


lin, was for retreating, till Fingal , king 
of thofe Caledonians who inhabited the 
north-weft coaft of Scotland , whofe aid 
had been previoufly follicited , should arrie 
ye 5 but Calmar , the fon of Matha, lord 
of Lara, a country in Connaught , was for 
meas the enemy immediately, — Cu- 
chullin , of himfelf willing to fight, went 
into the opinion of Calmar. Marching toe 
wards the enemy, he miffed three of his 
braveft heroes , Fergus , Duchomar , and 
Caithbat. Fergus arriving , tells Cuchul- 
lin of the death of the two other chiefs ; 
which introduces the affecting epifode of 
Morna, the daughter of Cormac.— The 
army of Cuchullin is defcried at a diftan- 
ce by Swaran , who fent the fon of Arno 
to obferye the motions of the enemy , 
while he himfelf ranged his forces in order 
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of battle. — The fon of Arno returning 
to Swaran , defcribes to him Cuchullin’s 
chariot , and the terrible appearance of 
that hero. The armies engage, but night 
coming on, leaves the victory undecided. 
Cuchullin , according to the hofpitality of 
the times, fends to Swaran a formal in- 
yitation to a feaft , by his bard Carril, 
the fon of Kinfena.—Swaran refufes to 
come. Carril relates to Cuchullin the ftory 
of Grudar and Braffolis. A party , by 
Connal’s advice , is fent to obferve the 
enemy ; which clofes the aétion of the 


jirft day, 


Se ee ent we 
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C UCHULLIN (1) fat by Tura’s 
wall ; by the tree of the ruftling leaf.—His 


(1) Cuchullin , or rather Cuth-Ullin, che voice of 
Ulin, a poetical name given the fon of Semo by the 
| bards , from is commanding the forces of the Provine 
ce of Ulfter againft the Ferbolg or Belge , who were 
in poflefion of Connaught. Cuchullin when very 
young married Bragela the daughter of Sorglan, 
and paffing over into Ireland , lived for fome time 
with Connal, grandfon by a daughter to Congal 
the petty king of Ulfter. His wifdom and valour 
it a short time gained him fuch reputation , that 
| in the minority of Cormac the fupreme king of 
Ireland , he was chofen guardian to the young king , 
and fole manager of the war againft Swaran king 
of Lochlin. After a feries of great a&tions he was 
| killed in battle fomewhere in Connaught, in the 
| twenty-feventh year of his age. He was fo remar- 
| kable for his ftrength , that to defcribe a ftrong man 
) ic has pafled into a proverb , » es the firength 
ij 
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fpear leaned againft the moffy rock. His 
shield lay by him on the grafs. As he thought 
of mighty Cairbar (1), a hero whom he flew 
in war 3 the fcout (2) of the ocean came, 


Moran (3) the fon of Fithil. 


Rife , faid the youth , Cuchullin , rife ; 
§ {ee the ships of Swaran. Cuchullin , many 
are the foe: many the heroes of the dark- 
rolling fea. 


Moran ! replied the blue-eyed chief, thou 
ever trembleft , fon of Fithil : Thy fears have 
much increafed the foe. Perhaps it is the 
king (4) of the lonely hills coming to aid 
me on green Ullin’s plains. 


of Cuchullin.» They shew the remains of his pa- 
Jace at Dunfcaich in the Ifle of Skye; anda ftone 
to which he bound his dog Luath , goes ftill by 
his name. 


(1) Cairbar or Cairbre fignifies a ftrong man. 


(2) We may conclude from Cuchullin’s applying 
fo early for foreign aid, that the Irish were not 
then fo numerous as they have fince been ; which 
is a great prefumption againft the high antiquities 
of that people. We have ‘the teftimony of Tacitus 
that one legion only was thought fuficient, in the 
time of Agricola , to reduce the whole Ifland under 
the Roman yoke 3 which would not probably have 
been the cafe’, had the Ifland been inhabited for 
any number of centurics before. 

(3) Moran Gignifies many ; and Fithil , or rather 
Fili, az inferior bard. 
(4) Fingal the fon of Comhal , and Mosna the 


| 
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I faw their chief, fays Moran, tall as 2 
tock of ice. His {pear is like that: blafted fire 
His shield like the rifing moon, He fat on a 
rock on the shore: his dark hoft rolled, like 


clouds, around him. — Many, chief of men! 
I faid, many are our hands of war.—Well art 


thou named , the Mighty Man, but many 
mighty men are feen from Tura’s windy 
walls. He anfwered, like a wave ona 
rock , who in this land appears like me? 
Heroes ftand not in my prefence : they fall 
to earth beneath my hand. None can meet 
Swaran in the fight but Fingal, king of 
ftormy hills. Once we wreftled on the heath 
of Ma!mor (1), and our heels overturned the 
wood. Rocks fell from their place; and 
Fivulets, changing their courfe , fled murmur— 
ing from our ftrife. Three days we renewed 


our ftrife, and heroes flood at a diftance and 


trembled. On the fourth, Fingal fays, that 
the king of the ocean fell; but Swaran fays, 


daughter of Thaddu. His grandfather was Trathal, 
and great grandfather Trenmor , both of whom 
are often mentioned in the poem. ‘Trenmor , ac- 
cording ro tradition , had two fons; Trathal, whe 
fucceeded him in the Kingdom of Morven , and 
Conar , called by the bards Conar the great, who 
was eleGted king of all Ireland, and was the an- 
ceftor of that Cormac who fat on the Irish shrone 
when the invafion of Swaran happened. It may not 
be improper here to obferve , that the accent oughs 
always to be placed on the laft fyilable of Fingal. 


(1 ) Meal-mér a great hill. 
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he ftood. Let dark Cuchullin yield to him that 
is ftrong as the ftorms of Malmor. 

No : replied the blue-eyed chief, 1 will 
never yieid to man. Dark Cuchullin will be 


great or dead, Go, Fithil’s fon, and take my 
{pear : ftrike the founding shield of Cabait(1). 


At hangs at Tura’s ruftling gate; the found of — 


peace is not its voice. My heroes shall hear 
on the hill. 


He went and ftruck the boffy shield. The 
hills and their rocks replied. The found {pread 
along the wood : deer {tart by the lake of roes. . 
Curach (2) leapt from the founding rock ; and 
Connal of the bloody {pear. Crugal’s (3) breaft 
of {now beats high. The fon of Favi leaves 
the dark-brown hind. It is the shield of war, 
faid Ronnar, the {pear of Cuchullin , faid Lu- 
gar.----Son of the fea, put on thy arms! Cal-. 
mar lift thy founding fteel ! Puno ! horrid 
hero, rife : Cairbar from thy red tree of 
Cromla. Bend thy white knee, O Eth; and 


(1) Cabaic, or rather Cathbait , grandfather to 
the hero , was fo remarkable for his valour, that 
his shield was made ufe of to alarm his pofterity 
to the battles of the family. We find Fingal mak- 
ing the fame ufe of his own shield in the qth book. 
Abhorn was the moft common inftrument to 
call the army together before the inventioa of bag- 
pipes. 

. (2) Curraoch fignifies the madnefs of battle. 

(3) Cruth-geal --- fair-complexioneds 


. 
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defcend from the ftreams of Lena:—Ca-olt 
ftretch thy white fide as thou moveft along 
the whiftling heath of Mora: thy fide that is 
white as the foam of the troubled fea, when 
the dark winds pour it on the murmuring 
rocks of Cuthon(1). 


Now I behold the chiefs in the pride of 
their former deeds; their fouls are kindled at 
the battles of old, and the actions of other 
times. Their eyes are like flames of fire, and 
roll in fearch of the foes of land.—Their 
mighty hands are on their (words; and 
lightning pours from their fides of fteel.— 
They came like ftreams from the mountains ; 
each rushed roaring from his hill. Bright are 
the chiefs of battle in the armour of their 
fathers. — Gloomy and dark their heroes 
followed , like the gathering of the rainy 
clouds behind the red meteors of heaven.— 
The founds of crashing arms afcend. The 
grey dogs howl between. Unequally burfts 
the fong of battle; and rocking Cromla (2) 
echoes round. On Lena’s dusky heath they 
ftood, like mift (3) that shades the hills of 
autumn : when broken and dark ir fettles 
high, and lifts its head to heaven. 


(1) Cu-thon the mournful found of waves. 


(2) Crom-leach fignified a place of worship among 
the Druids. It is here the proper name of a hill} 
on the coalt of Ullin or Ulfter. 

(3)——yegeanony tcimores ase Kpoviay 
v 
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Hail, faid Cuchullin, fons of the narrow 
vales , hail ye hunters of the deer. Another 
{port is drawing near: it is like the dark roll- 
ing of that wave on the coaft. Shall we fight, 
ye fons of war !or yield green Innisfail (1) to 


Lochlin?—O Connal (2) fpeak, thou firft of 
men ! thou breaker of the shields ! thou haft 
oftén fought with Lochlin ; wilt thou lft 
thy father’s {pear ? 

Cuchullin ! calm the chief replied, the 
fpear of Connal is keen, It delights to shine 
in battle, and to mix with the blood of 
thoufands. But tho’ my hand is bent on war, 


Navewing 5 esuosy ew dupomorsiorvopecciv 
Atpeuas. Hom. IL. 5. V. 5220 


So when th’ embattled clouds in dark array , 
Along the skies their gloomy lines difplay ; 
The low-hung vapours motionlefs and ftill 
Reft on the (ummits of the shaded hill. Pore. 


(1) Ireland fo called from a colony that fettled 
there,called Falans. Innis-fail , 2, e. the ifland of 
the Fa il or Falans. 


(2) Connal, the friend of Cuchullin,was the fon of 
Cathbait prince of Tongorma or the ifland of bluz 
waves , ptobably one of the Hebrides. His mother 
was Fioncoma the daughter of Congal. He had a 
fon by Foba of Conachar-neflar , who was after- 
wards king of Ulfter. For his fervices in the war 
againft Swaran he had lands conferred on him , 
which , from his name, were called Tir-chonnui} 
ox Tir-connel, 4, ¢. the land of Coanal, 
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my heart is for the peace of Erin (1). Behold, 
thou firft in Cormac’s war, the fable fleet of 
_Swaran. His mafts are as numerous on our 
coatt as reeds in the lake of Lego. His ships 
are like forefts cloathed with mift, when the 
trees yield by turns to the {qually wind. Many 
are his chiefs in battle. Connal is for peace.— 
Fingal would shun his arm the firft of mortal 
men : Fingal that fcatters the mighty , as 
ftormy winds the heath; when the ftreams 
roar thro’ echoing Cona: and night fettles 
with all her clouds on the hill. 


Fly, thou chief of peace, faid Calmar (2) 
the fon of Matha; fly, Connal, to thy filent 
hills, where, the {pear of battle never shone ; 
purfue the dark-brown deer of Cromla: and 
ftop with thine arrows the bounding roes of 
Lena. Bur, blue-eyed fon of emo, Cuchullin, 
ruler of the war, fcatter thou the fons of 
Lochlin (3), and roar thro’ the ranks of their 


(1) Erin , a name of Ireland ; from ear or 
far Welt, and im an ifland. This name was not 
always confined to Ireland , for there is the highelt 
probability that the Jerne of the ancients was Brie 
tain to the Noith of the Forth. For Ierne is’ 
faid to be to the North of Britain , which could 
not be meant of Ireland. 

Straso , I. 2. & 4. CAsapy. I. 1, 


(2) Calm-er , a ftrong man. 

(3) The Galic name of Scandinavia in general 3 
in a more confined fenfe, that of the peninfula 
of Jutland, d 
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pride. Let no veffel of the kingdom of Snow 
bound onthe dark-rolling waves ofInis-tore(1).. 
O ye dark winds of Erin rife ! roar ye whirl- 
winds of the heath ! Amidft the tempeft let 
me die, torn in a cloud by angry ghofts of 
men; amidft the tempeft let Calmar die, if 
ever chace was {port to him fo much as the 


battle of shields. 


Calmar ! flow replied the chief, I never 
fled, O Matha’s fon. I was fwift with my 


friends in battle, but {mall is the fame of — 


Connal. The battle was won in my prefence, 
and the valiant overcame. But, fon of Semo, 
hear my voice, regard the ancient throne of 
Cormac. Give wealth and half the land for 
peace, till Fingal come with battle. Or, if 
war be thy choice , I lift the {word and {pear. 
My joy shall be in the midft of thoufands, 
and my foul brighten in the gloom of the 


fight. 


To me, Cuchullin replies, pleafant is the © 


noife of arms: pleafant as the thunder of hea- 
ven before the shower of Spring. But gather 
all the shining tribes that I may view the fons 
of war. Let them move along the heath, 
bright as the fun-shine before a florm; when 
the weft wind colleéts the clouds, and the 
oaks of Morven echo along the shore. 


{1) Innis-tore , the iflandof whales , the ancient 


mame of the Orkney iflands, 
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But where are my friends in battle? The 


_ companions of my arm in danger? Where art 


thou, white-bofom'd Cathbat ? Where is that 
cloud in war,Duchomar (1) ? And haft thou left 
me, O Fergus (2)! in the day of the ftorm? 
Fergus, firft in our joy at the feaft! fon of 
Rofla! arm of death ! comeft thou like a roe (3) 
from Malmor? Like a hart from the ecchoing 
hills :—Hail thou fon of Roffa! what shades 
the foul of war? 


Four ftones (4), replied the chief, rife on 
the grave of Cathbat.—Thefe hands have laid 
jn earth Duchomar , that cloud in war. 
Cathbat, thou fon of Torman, thou wert a 
fun-beam on the hill.—And thou, O valiant 
Duchomar, like the mift of marshy Lano; 


(1) Dubhchomar, a black well-shaped man. 


(2) Fear-guth ,——rhe man of the word; or a 
commander of an army. 


(3) Be thou like a roe or young hart on the 
mountains of Bether. SoLomon’s Song. 


(4) This paffage alludes to the manner of bu- 
rial among the ancient Scots. They opened a grave 
fix or eight feet deep: the bottom was lined with 
fine clay ; and on this they laid the body of the 
deceafed , and ,if a warrior, his {word , and the 
heads of twelve arrows by his fide. Above they 
Jaid another ftratum of clay , in which they placed 
the horn of a decr , the fymbol of hunting. The 
whole was covered with a fine mold ,and four ftones 
placed on end to mark the extent of the graye; 
Zhefe are the four ftones alluded to here, 
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when it fails over the plains of autumn and 
brings death to the people. Morna, thou 
faireft of maids! calm is thy fleep in the cave 
of the rock. Thou haft fallen in darknefs like 
afiar, that shoots athwart the defart, when. 
the traveller is alone , and mourns the tranfient 
beam. 


Say, faid Semo’s blue-eyed fon, fay how 
fell the chiefs of Erin? Fell they by the fons 
of Lochlin : ftriving in the battle of heroes? 
Or what confines the chiefs of Cromla to the 
dark and narrow houfe (1)? 


_ Cathbat, replied the hero, fell by the 
fword of Duchomar at the oak of the noify 
ftreams. Duchomar came to Tura’s cave, and 
{poke to the lovely Morna. 


Morna (2), faireft among women, lovely 
daughter of Cormac-cairbar. Why in the circle 
of ftones; in the cave of the rock alone ? The 
ftream murmurs hoarfely. Theoldt ee’s groan 
is in the wind. The lake is troubled before 
thee , and dark are the clouds of the sky. But 
thou art like {now on the heath; and thy hair 
like the mift of Cromla; when it curls on the 
rocks, and shines to the beam of the weft.— 
Thy breaits are like two {mooth rocks feen 


{1} The grave.——The houfe appointed for all 
living. Jos. 


(2) Muitne ot Momna 5 4 woman beloved by all, 
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) from Branno of the ftreams. Thy arms like 
two white pillars in the halls of the mighty 
Fingal. 


From whence, the white armed maid re- 
plied , from whence , Duchomar the moft 
gloomy of men? Dark are thy brows and 
terrible. Red are thy rolling eyes. Does 
Swaran appear on the fea? What of the foe, 
~Duchomar ? 


From the hill I return, O Morna, from the 
hill of the dark-brown hinds. Three have I 
flain with my bended yew. Three with my 
long bounding dogs of the chace.—Lovely 
daughter of Cormac, I love thee as my foul, 
—I have flain one ftately deer for thee.— 
High was his branchy head; and fleet his feet 
of wind. 


Duchomar ! calm the maid replied, I love 
| thee not, thou gloomy man.—Hard is thy 
| heart of rock , and dark thy terrible brow. 
But Cathbat, thou fon of Torman (1), thou 
|) art the love of Morna. Thou art like a fun- 
| beam on the hill in the day of the gloomy 
| ftorm. Saweft thou the fon of Torman, 
lovely on the hill of his hinds > Here the 
daughter of Cormac waits the coming of 
Cathbat. 


_ (Torman, Thunder. This is the true origine of 
| the Jupitcr Taramis of she ancients. 
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Ard long shall Morna wait, Duchomar 
faid, his blood is on my fword.— Long 
shall Morna wait for him. He fell at Bran- 


no’s ftream. High on CromlalI will raife his 


tomb, daughter of Cormac-cairbar; but fix 
thy love on Duchomar, his arm is ftrong as 
a ftorm.— 


And is the fon of Torman fallen ? faid the 


maid of the tearful eye. Is he fallen on his 


ecchoing heath ; the youth with the breaft of — 


{now ? he that was firft in the chace of the 
hill; the foe of the ftrangers of the ocean.— 
Duchomar thou art dark (1) indeed, and 
cruel is thy arm to Morna. But give me that 


{word, my foe; love the blood of Caithbar. 


He gave the fword to her tears; but she 
pierced hismanly breaft. He fell, like the bank 
of a mountain. ftream; ftretched out his arm 
and faid; 


Daughter of Cormac-cairbar, thou haft 
flain Duchomar. The fword is cold in my 
breaft : Morna, I feel it cold. Give me to 
Moina (2) the maid; Duchomar was the 
dream of her night. She will raife my tomb: 
and the hunter shall fee it and praife me. But 
draw the {word from my breaft; Morna, the 
fteel is cold. 


(1) She alludes to is name——the dark mate 


(2) Moina , foft in temper and perfon, 
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She came, in all her tears, she came, and 
drew it from his breaft. He pierced her white 
fide with fteel; and f{pread her fair locks on 
the ground. Her burfting blood founds from 
her fide : and her white arm is ftained with 
red. Rolling in death she lay, and Tura’s cave 
anfwered to her groans.— 


Peace, faid Cuchullin, to the fouls of the 
heroes; their deeds were great in danger, Let 
them ride around (1) me onclouds, and shew 
their features of war: that my foul may be 
ftrong in danger; my arm like the thunder of 
heaven.—But be thou on a moon-beam, O 
Morna, near the window of my reft; when my 
thoughts are of peace ; and the din of arms is 
over.—Gather the ftrength of the tribes, and 
move to the wars of Erin.— Attend the car 
of my bartles; rejoice in the noife of m 
courfe.—Place three {pears by my fide; fol- 
low the bounding of my fteeds; that my foul 
may be ftrong in my friends, when the battle 
darkens round the beams of my fteel. 


As rushes a ftream (2) of foam from the dark 


(1) It was the opinion then, as indeed it is to 
this day , of fome of the highlanders , that the 
fouls of the deceafed hovered round their living 
friends ; and fometimes appeared to them when 
they were about to enter on any great undertaking. 


(2) Qs SM Gre yeimapics aroteaprod » nar’ Opese peovTes 
Es pisyaluciay cupCiarretoy cCupov udu , 


_ Kpsvay ex peyciawy xotrns tvcoobe yopadens. Home 
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shady fteep of Cromla; when the thunder is 
rolling above, and dark-brown night on half 
the hill. So fierce , fo vaft, fo terrible rushed 
onthe fens of Erin. The chief like a whale 
of ocean, whom all his billows follow, poured 
valour forth as a ftream, rolling his might 
along the shore. 


The fons of Lochlin heard the noifeas the 
found of a winter-ftream. Swaran ftruck his 
boffy shield , and called the fon of Arno. 
What murmur rolls along the hill like the 
gathered flies of evening ? The fons of Innis- 
fail defcend , or ruftling winds roar in the 
diftant wood. Such is the noife of Gormal 
before the white tops of my waves arife. O 
fon of Arno, afcend the hill and view the 


dark face of the heath. 

He went, and trembling, fwift returned. 
His eyes rolled wildly round. His heart beat 
high againft his fide. His words were faulter-. 
ing, broken, flow. 


Rife, fon of ocean, rife chief of the dark- 


As torrents roll encreas’d by numerous rills 
With rage impetuous down the ecchoing hills 5 
Rush tothe vales, and pour’d along the plain, 


Roar thro’ a thoufand channels to the main, . 
Pore. 

Aut ubi decurfu rapido de montibus altis , 

Dant fonitum fpumofi amnes , & in equora currunt 

Quifque fuum populatus izer. VIRGILe 
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brown shields. I fee the dark, the mountain- 
ftream of the battle : the deep-moving ftrength 
of the fons of Frin. — The car, the car of 
battle comes, like flame of death; the rapid 


ear of Cuchullin, the noble fon of Semo. It 


bends behind like a wave near a rock; like the 
golden mift of tie heath. Its fides are embofied 
with ftones, and f{parkle like the fea round the 
boat of night. Of polished yew is its beam, 
and its feat of the {mootheft bone. The fides 
are replenished with {pears; and the bottom is 
the footftool of heroes. Before the right fide 
of the car is feen the fnorting horfe. The high. 
maned , broad-breafted , proud, high-leaping, 
ftrong fteed of the hill. Loud and refounding 


- is his hoof; the {preading of his mane above 


is like that ftream of fmoke on the heath. 
Bright are the fides of the fteed, and his name 


| as Sullin-Sifadda, 


Before the left fide of the car is feen the 
fhorting horfe. The dark-maned,high-headed, 


| ftrong-hooffed , fleet, bounding fon of the hill: 
_ his name is Dufronnal among the ftormy fons 
of the fword.—A thoufand thongs bind the 
_ car on high. Hard polished bits shine in a 


wreath of foam. Thin thongs bright-ftudded 


_ with gems, bend on the ftately necks of the 


fteeds.— The fteeds that like wreaths of mift 


| fly over the ftreamy vales. The wildnefs of 


. 
| 


- deeris in their courfe, the ftrength ofthe eagle 


defcending on her prey. Their ‘noife is like 
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the blaft of winter on the fides of the fnow- = 
headed Gormal (1). 


Within the car is feen the chief; the ftrong 
ftormy fon of the fword; the hero’s name is | 
Cuchullin, fon of Semo king of shells. His red _ 
cheek is like my polished yew. The look of 
his blue-rolling eye is wide beneath the dark 
arch of his brow. His hair flies from his head ' 
like a flame, as bending forward he wields the 
fpear. Fly, king of ocean, fly; he comes, 
like a ftorm, along the ftreamy vale. 


When didI fly, replied the king, from the 
battle of many {pears? When did! fy, fonof — 
Arno, chief of the little foul? I metthe ftorm — 
of Gormal when the foam of my waves was — 
high;I met the ftorms of the clouds and shall | 
I fly from a hero? Were it Fingal himfelf, my 
foul should not darken before him.—Rife to — 
the battle, my thoufands; pour round me like 
the echoing main. Gather round the bright 
fieel of your king; ftrong as the rocks of my | 
Jand; that meet the fterm with joy, and : 
ftretch their dark woods to the wind. 


As autumn’s (2) dark ftorms pour from two 


(1) A hill of Lochlin, 


(2) The reader may compare this paffage wich 
a fimilar one in Homer. Iliad. 4. v. 446. 


Now shield with shield , with helmet helmet clos’d, 
To atmour armour , lance to lance oppos’d, 
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echoing hills, towards each other approached 
the heroes.—As two dark ftreams from high 
rocks meet , and mix and roar on the plain; 
loud, rough and dark in battle meet Lochlin 
and Innis-fail. Chief mixed his ftrokes with 
chief, and man with man 3 fteel, clanging, 
founded on fteel, helmets are cleft on high. 
Blood burfts and fimoaks around.—Strings 
twang on the polished ‘has Darts rush along 
the sky. Spears fall like the circles of light 
that gild the ftormy face of night. 


As the troubled noife of the ocean when roll 
the waves on high; as the laft peal of the 
thunder of heaven, fuch is the noife of battle. 
Though Cormac’s hundred bards were there 

“to give the war to fong; feeble were the voices 


_ ofa hundred bards to fend the deathsto future 


) 


ae 


——— 


times. For many were the falls of the heroes, 
and wide poured the blood of the valiant. 


Hoft againft hoft , with shadowy {quadrons drew, 
The founding dartsin iron tempefts flew 3 
With ftreaming blood the flipp’ry fields are d’yd , 
And flaughter’d heroes swell the dreadful tide. 
Pore, 
Statius has very happily imitated Homer. 
Jam clypeus clypets , umbone repellitur umbo » 
Enfe minax enfis , pede pes, & cufpide cufpis , &¢s 
Arms on armour crashing , bray’d 
Horrible difcord , and the madding wheels 
OF brazen chariots rag’d , &e, Miztonj 
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Mourn, ye fons of fong, the death of the 
noble Sithaliin (1) — Let the fighs of Fiona 
rife on the dark heaths of her lovely Ardan.— 
They fell, like two hinds of the defart, by the 
chands of the mighty Swaran; when, in the 
anidft of thoufands he roared; like the shrill 
{pirit of a ftorm, that fits dim, on the clouds 
of Gormal, and enjoys the death of the. 
mariner. 


Nor flept thy hand by thy fide, chief of the 
ifle of mift (2); many were the deaths of thine 
‘arm, Cuchullin, thou fon of Semo. His fword 
was like the beam of heaven when it pierces 
the fons of the vale; when the people are 
blafted and fall, and all the hills ate burning 
around. — Dufronnal (3) fnorted over the 
bodies of heroes; and Sifadda (4) bathed his 
hoof in blood. The battle lay behind them as 
groves overturned on the defart of Cromla; 
when the blaft has pafled the heath laden 
with f{pirits of night. 3 

Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O 


Fiona, 


(1) Sithallin fignifies a handfome mar ; 
@ fair maid ;——and Atdan , pride. 


(2) The Ifle of Sky 5 not improperly called the Z/le 
of mift,as its high hills ,‘which catch the clouds 
‘from the weftern ocean, occafion almoft continual 
fa ns. 


(3) One of Cuchullin’s horfes. Dubhftron-gheal, 
« 4) Sith-fadda , i. ¢. a long firides 
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maid of Iniftore (1), bend thy fair head over 

the waves; thou fairer than the {pirit of the 
hills; when it moves in a fun-beam at noon 
over the filence of Morven. He is fallen! th 
youth is low ; pale beneath the {word of 
‘Cuchullin. No more shall valour raife the 
youth to match the blood of kings.—Trenar, 
Jovely Tremard died, thou maid of Iniftore. 
_ His gray dogs are howling at home, and fee 
his pafling ghoft. His bow is in the hall unf- 
rung. No found is in the heath of his hinds. 


As roll a thoufand waves to the rocks, fo 
Swaran’s hoft came on; as meets a rock 2 
thoufand waves, fo Innis-fail met Swaran. 
Death raifes all his voices around, and mixes 
with the found of shields\—Each hero is a 
pillar of darknefs, and the fword a beam of 
fire in his hand. The field echoes from wing 
to wing, as a hundred hammers that rife by 
turns on the red fon of the furnace. 


(1§ The maid of Iniftore was the daughter of 
-Gorlo king of Iniftore or Orkney iflands. Trenae 
was brother to the king of Inifcon , fuppofed to 
‘be one of the islands of Shetland. The Orkneys 
and Shetland were at that time {ubje& to the king 
of Lochlin. We find that the dogs of Trenar are 
fenfible at home of the: death of their mafter, the 
wery inftant he is killed.———It_ was the opinion of 
the times , that the fouls of heroes went immedia- 
tely after death to the hills of their country, and 
the fcenes they frequented the moft happy time of 
‘their life. It.was thought too that dogs and horfeg 
flaw the ghofts of the deceafed, it 


‘ib 


al 
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Who are thefe on Lena’s heath that are fo 
gloomy and dark? Who are thefe like two 
clouds (1), and their {words like lightning 
above them? The little hills are troubled 
around , and the rocks tremble with all their 
mofs.—Who is it but Ocean’s fon and the 
cat-borne chief of Erin? Many are the anxious 
eyes of their friends, as they fee them dim on 
the heath. Now night conceals the chiefs in’ 
her clouds, and ends the terrible fight. 


It was on Cromla’s shaggy fide that Dorglas 
placed the deer (2);the early fortune of the cha- 
ce, before the heroes left the hill.—A hundred 

-youths collect the heath; ten heroes blow the 
fire; three hundred chufe the polished ftones. 
The feaft is fmoaking wide. 


Cuchullin, chief of Erin’s war, refumed 


(1) As when two black clouds :. 
With heaven’s artillery fraught , come rattling on) 
Over the Cafpian. MILTON. 


-(2) The ancient manner of preparing feafts after 
hunting , is handed down by tradition. A 
pit lined with fmooth ftones was made 3 and 
near it ftood a heap of fmooth flat ftones of the 
flint kind. The ftones as well as the pit were pro= 
petly heated with heath. Then they laid fome ves 
nifon in the bottom; and a ftratum of the ftone 
above it 3 and thus they did alrernately till the 
pit was full. The whole was covered over with) 
theath ‘to confine the fteam. Whether this is pros 
able I cannot fay ; but {ome pits are shewn , which 
ghe vulgar fay , were ufed in that manner, 


his) 
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his mighty foul. He ftood upon his beamy 
| {pear,and {poke to the fon ef fongs ; to Carril 
of other times , the gray-haired fon of Kin- 
fena (1) Is this feaft fpread for me alone , and 
the king of Lochlin on Ullin’s shore, far from 
_ the deer of his hills , and founding halls of his 
| feafts?Rife , Carril of other times , and carry 
_ my words to Swaran ; tell him that came from 
the roaring of waters, that Cuchullin gives 
his feaft. Here let him liften to the found of 
my groves amidft the clouds of night. — For 
cold and bleak the bluftering winds rush 
over the foam of his feas. Here let him praife 
the trembling harp, and hear the fongs of 
heroes. 


—. Old Carril went , with fofteft voice , and 

called the king of dark-brown shields. Rife 
from the skins of thy chace, rife , Swaran 
king of groves.—Cuchullin gives the joy of 
sheils ; partake the feaft of Erin’s blue-eyed 
chief. 


Heanfwered like the fullen found of Crom- 
la before a ftorm. Though all thy daughters , 
Tnnis-fail! should extend their arms of {now ; 
raife high the heavings of their breafts , and 
foftly roll their eyes of love; yet, fixed as 
Lochlin’s thoufand rocks , here Swaran shall 
remain ; till morn, with the young beams 
of my eaft, shall light me to the death of 


¢ -. : - e = 
(1) Cean-feana, ¢, ¢, che head of che people, 
Vor: I. B 
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Cuchullin. Pleafant to my ear is Lochlin’s 
wind. It rushes over my feas. It {peaks aloft 
in all my shrowds , and brings my green 
forefts to my mind ; the green forefts of 
Gormal that often echoed to my winds, 
when my {pear was red in the chace of the 
boar. Let dark Cuchullin yield to me the 
ancient throne of Cormac, or Erin’s torrents 
shall shew from their hills the red foam of 


the blood of his pride. 


Sad is the found of Swaran’s voice , faid 
Carril of other times: — 


Sad to himfelf alone, faid the blue-eyed 
fon of Semo. But, Carril , raife thy voice 
on high, and tell the deeds of other times. 
Send thou the night away in fong ; and give 
the joy of grief. For many heroes and maids 
of love have moved on Innis-fail. And lo- 
vely are the fongs of woe that are heard on 
Albion’s rocks; when the noife of the chace 
is over, and the ftreams of Cona anfwer to 
the voice of Offian (1). 


(1) Offian the fon of Fingal and author of the Poem, 
One cannot but admire the addrefs of the poet in put- 
ting his own praife fo naturally into the mouth of 
Cuchullin. The Cona here mentioned is perhaps 
that fmall river that runs through Glenco in Ar- 
gyleshire, One of the hills which environ that ro- 
mantic valiey is {till called Scorna-fena , or the 
hill of Fingat’s peopie, 
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In other days (1), Carril replies, came 
the fons of Ocean to Erin. A thoufand veffels 
bounded over the waves to Ullin’s lovely 
plains. The fons of Innis-fail arofe to meet 
_ the race of dark-brown shields. Cairbar , firft 
ofmen , was there, and Grudar, ftately youth. 
Long had they ftrove for the {potted bull, 
that lowed on Golbun’s (2) echoing heath. 
Fach claimed him as his own; and death was 
often at the point of their fteel. 


Side by fide the heroes fought , and the 
| ftrangers of Ocean fled. Whofe name was 
| fairer on the hill than the name of Cairbar 
and Grudar ! — But ah! why ever lowed the 
bull on Golbun’s echoing heath? They faw 
him leaping like the fnow. The wrath of 
the chiefs returned, 


On Lubar’s (3) grafly banks they fought ; 
and Grudar, like a fun-beam , fell, Fierce 


(1) This epifode is introduced with’ propriety.’ 
Calmar and Connal, two of the Irish heroes , had 
difputed warmly before the battle about engaging 
the ennemy. Cartil endeavours to reconcile them 
with the ftery of Caitbar and Gradar 3 who, tho’ 
enemies before, fought fide by fide in the war. The 
poct obtained his aim , for we find Calmar and 
Connal perfe&ly recenciled in the third book. 

{1) Golb-bhean., as well-as Cromleach ; fignis 
fies a crooked hill. It is here the name of a moune 
‘tain in the county of Sligo. 

(3) Lubar ———-ariyer’in Ulfter. Labhar , loud g 
Roily. ite 
! B i 
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Cairbar came to the vale of the echoing Tura, 
where Braffolis (1) , faireft of his fifters , all 
alone, raifed the fong of grief. She fung of 
the actions of Grudar , the youth of her fe- 
cret foul. — She mourned him in the field of 
blood ; but ftill she hoped for his return. Her 
white bofom is feen from her robe, as the 
moon from the clouds of night. Her voice was 
fofcer than the harp to raife the fong of grief. 
Her foul was fixed on Grudar; the fecret look 
of her eye was his—W hen shalt thou come in 
thine arms, thou mighty in the war?— 


Take, Braffolis , Caicbar came and faid, 


take , Braffolis, this shield of blood. Fix it | 


on high wichin my hall, the armour of my — 


foe. Her foft heart beat againft her fide. Dif- 
tracted , pale , she flew. She found her youth 
in all his blood; she died on Cromila’s heath. 
Here refts their duft , Cuchullin; and thefe 
two lonely yews, fprung from their tombs, 
wish to meet on high. Fair was Braffolis on 
the plain , and Grudar on the hill. The bard 
shall preferve their names , and repeat them 
to future times. | 


Pleafant is thy voice ,O Carril , faid the 
blue-eyed chief of Erin ; and lovely are the 


words of other times. They are like the calm — 


in Ge TE 


(1) Braflolis fignifies @ woman with a white 


breaft, 
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shower (1) of {pring , when the fun looks on 
the field , and the light cloud flies over the 
hills. O ftrike the harp in praife of my love; 
the lonely fun-beam of Dunfeaich, Strike the 
harp in the praife of Bragela (2), of her that 
J left in the Ife of Mift, the fpoule of 
Semo’s fon. Doft thou raife thy fair face 
from the rock to find the fails of Cuchul- 
lin? — The fea is rolling far diftant , 
and its white foam shall deceive thee for my 
fails. Retire , for it is night, my love , and 
the dark winds figh in thy hair. Retire to 
the halls of niy feafts , and think of the 
times that are paft : for I will not return ull 
the ftorm of war is ceafed. O Connal , fpeak 
of wars and arms , and fend ker from my 
mind , for lovely with her raven-hair is the 
white-bofomed daughter of Sorglan. 


_ (2) Homer compares foft piercing- words to the 
fall of fnow. 


—eren vgadecow eunita Yereepruory. 


But when he fpeaks , what elocution flows! 
Like the foft' fleeces of defcending fnows, Porr. 


(2) Bragéla was the daughter of Sorglan , and the 
wife of Cuchullin. Cuchullin , upon the death of 
Artho , fupreme king of Ireland , paffed over ito 
Ireland , probably by Fingal’s order , to take upon 
him the adminiftration of affairs in that kingdom , 
during the minorify of Cormac the fon of Artho. He 
lefthis wife Bragéla in Dunfcaich , the feat of the fa- 
mily , in the Ifle of Sky , where the remains of 
his palace are {till shewn; and a ftone, to which 
he bound his dog Luath, goes ftill by his name. 

B ij 
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Connal , flow to fpeak } replied : Guard 
againft the race of Ocean. Send thy troop. 
of night abroad , and watch the ftrength of 
Swaran. — Cuchullin! 1am for peace till 
the race ofthe defart come; till Fingal come, 
the firft of men , and beam, like the fun, on 
our fields. 


The hero ftruck the shield of his alarms. 
——the warriors of the night moved on. The 
xeft lay in the heath of the deer , and flept 
amidft the dusky wind. — The ghofts (1) 
wf the lately dead were near , and fwam on 
gloomy clouds. And far diftant , in the dark 
filence of Lena, the feeble voices. of death 
were heard. 


(1) It was long the opinion of the ancient Scots » 
that a ghoft was heard shrieking near the place where 
a death was to happen foon after. The accounts: 
given , to this day , among the vulgar , of this ex- 
traordinary matter , are very poetical. The ghoft 
comes mounted on a meteor , and furrounds twice 
or thrice the place deftined for the perfon to die 5 
and then goes along the road through which the 
funeral is to pafs , shrieking at intervals; at lait , 
oe meteor and ghoft difappear aboye the burial 
piace. 
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ARGUMENT to Boox II 


The ghoft of Crugal,one of the Irish heroes who 
was killed in battle , appearing to Connal, 
foretels the defeat of Cuchullin in the next 
battle ; and earneftly advifes him to make 
peace with Swaran. Connal communica- 
tes the vifion ; but Cuchullin ts inflexible ; 
from a principle of honour he would not 
be the firft to fue for peace, and he re- 
folved to continue thewar. Morning comes; 
. Swaran propofes dishonourable terms to 
~ Cuchyllin , which are rejected. The battle 
begins , and is obftinately fought for fome 
time , until , upon the flight of Grumal , 
the whole Irish army gave way. Cuchu!- 
lin and Connal cover their retreat : Carril 
leads them to:a neighbouring hill, whither 
they are foon followed by Cuchullin him- 
felf, who defcries the fleet of Fingal ma- 
king towards the coaft ; but ,.night coming 
on 5 he loft fight of it again. Cuchullin , 
dejected after his defeat , attributes his ill 
fuccefs to the death of Ferda his friend , 
whom he had killed fome time before. 
Carril, to shew that ill fuccefs did not 
always attend thofe who innocently kil- 
led their friends , introduces the epifode of 
Comal and Galyina, 


ze 
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C ONNAL (1) lay by the found of 


the mountain ftream , beneath the aged tree. 


(1) The fcene of Connal’s repole is familiar to 
thofe who have been in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The poet removes him to.a diftance from the army , 
to add more horror to the defcription of Crugal’s 
ghoft by the Jonelinefs of the place. It perhap: 
will not be difagreeable to the reader , to fee how 
two other ancient poets: handled a fimilar fubjea. 


> , . 7 ~ 
Hadn FS exe fuxn Tatpoxrinos derrore 
Tlavy’ avira ueyidos nal ouata- nar’ sinvie 


Kas govny , &c. Hom. Il. 234 


When lo ! the fhade , beforehis clofing eyes , 
Of fad Patroclus rofe or feem’d to rife , 
In the fame robe he living wore , he came , 


In fiature , yoice , and pleafing look the famez 
By 
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A ftone, with its mof , fupported his head. 
Shrill thro’ the heath of Lena , he héard the 
voice of night. At diftance from the heroes’ 


The form familiar hover’d o’er his head : 
And fleeps Achilles thus ? the phantom faid. PopEs 


An fomnis ecce ante oculos meftiffimus Heor 
Vifus adeffe mihi , largosque effundere fletus , 
Raptatus bigis , ut quondam., aterque cruento 
Pulvere , perque pedes trajectuslora cumentes. 

Hei mihi qualis erat ! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hedtore , qui redit exuviis indutus Achillis , 
Vel Danaiim Phrygios-jaculacus puppibus ignes 3. 
Squallentem barbam & concretos fanguine crines 
Vulneraque illa’gerens qua circum plurima muros- 
A ccepit patrios. fn. lib. 2. 


When He&or’s ghoft before my fight appears : 
A bloody shroud he feem’d:, and bath’d in. tears. 
Such ashe was , when, by Pelides flain , 
Theffalian courfers drag’d him o’er the plain. 
Swo!n were his feet, as when the thongs were thruft. 
Through the boz’d holes, his body black with-duft. 
Unlike that He&or, who return’d from toils 
Of war triumphant’, in Aacian fpoils : 

Or him , who made the fainting Greeks retire ,. 

And launch’d againft their navy Phrygian fire. 

His hair and beard ftood ftiffen’d with his gore 3: 

And all che wounds he for his country bore. 
DAYDINe 
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he lay, for the fon of the fword feared’no 
foe. 


My hero faw in his reft adark-red ftream’ 
of fire coming down from the hill. Crugal: 


fat upon the beam,a chief thar lately fell. 


He fell by the hand of Swaran, ftriving in’ 
the battle of heroes. His face is like the 
beam of the fetting moon ; his robes are of 
the clouds of the hill : his eyes are like two 
decaying flames, Dark is the wound of his 
breatft. : 

Crugal , faid the mighty Connal, fon of 
Dedgal famed on the hill of deer! Why fo: 
pale and fad, thou breaker of the shields ? 
Thou haft never been pale for fearx— What- 
difturbs the fon of the hill? 


Dim, and in tears, he ftood and ftretched 


| his pale hand over the hero. — Faintly he 


raifed his feeble voice , like the gale of the’ 
reedy Lego. | 

My ghoft, O Connal, is onmy native hills: 
but my corfe is on the fands of Ullin. Thou 
shalt never talk with Crugal, or find his 
lone fteps in the heath. am light as the blaft 


of Cromila, and! move like the shadow of mift.: 


| €onnal, fon: of Colgar (1), I fee the dark 


cs 


(:) Connal the fon of Caithbar,-the friend of 
Cuchullin, is fometimes , as here , called the fon- 


_ of Colgar ; from one of that name who was the: 
. founder of his family. 


B yj} 
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cloud of death: it hovers over the plains of 
Lena. The fons of green Erin shall fall, 
Remove from the field of ghofts. — Like the 
darkened moon (z) he retired, in the midft 
of the whiftling blaft. 


Stay , faid the mighty Connal, ftay my 
dark-red friend, Lay by that beam of heaven, 
fon of the windy Cromla. What cave of the 


hill is thy lonely houfe ? What green-headed _ 


hill is the place of thy reft ? Shall we not hear 
thee in the ftorm? In the noife of the moun- 
tain-ftream? When the feeble fons of the wind 
come forth, and ride on the blaft of the 


defarr. 


The foft-voiced Connal rofe inthe midft of 
his founding arms. He ftruck his shield above 
Cuchullin. The fon of battle waked. 


Why , faid the ruler of the car, comes Con- 
nal through the night ? My {pear might turn 
againft the found; and Cuchullin mourn the 
death of his friend. Speak, Connal, fon of 
Colgar, fpeak , thy counfel is like the fon of 
heaven. 


Son of Semo,replied the chief, the ghoft of 


(1) Foyn 3% nave xBovoe , wre xormyos 
NysTo rTeTpryviae Hom. Il, 23> y..10% 
Like-a thin fmoke he fees the fpirit fly , 
And heats a feeble , lamentable cry. Pork, 
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Cyugal came from the cave of his hill;—The 
ftars dim-twinkled through his form; and his 
voice was like the found of a diftant ftream. 
—He is a meffenger of death\—He {peaks 
of the dark and narrow houfe. Sue for peace, 
O chief of Dunfcaich 5.or fly over the heath 
of Lena. 


He {poke to Connal, replied the hero; 
though ftars dim-twinkled through his form, 
Son of Colgar, it was the wind that mur- 
mured in the caves of Lena-—Or if it was the 
form (1) of Crugal, why didft thou not force 
him to my: fight. Haft thou enquired where 
is his cave? The houfe of the fon of the wind? 
My fword might find that voice, and force 
his knowledge from him. And {mall is his 
knowledge, Connal, for he was here to-day. 
He could not have gone beyond our hills, 
and wo could tell himthere of our death? 


Ghofts fly on clouds and rife on winds, 
faid Connal’s voice of wifdom. They reft to- 
gether in their caves, and talk of mortal men, 


Then let them talk of mortal men; of every 
man but Frin’s chief. Let me be forgot in theis 


(1) The poet teaches us the opinions that pre- 
vailed in his time concerning the ftate of feparare 
fouls. From Connal’s expreffion , « That the ftats 
dim-twinkled through the form of Crugal , » and 
Cuchullin’s reply, we may gather that they» beth 
thought the foul was material ; fomething like she 
wda@nw of the ancient Greeks, 
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cave; for I will not fy from Swaran. —IfI 
mutft fall, my tomb shall rife amidft the fame 
of future times. The hunter shall shed a tear 
on my ftone; and forrow dwell round the 
highbofomed Bragéla. I fear-not death, but I 
fear to fy , for Fingal faw me often victorious. 
Thou dim phantom of the hill, shew thyfelf 
to me! come on thy beam of heaven, and shew 
me my death in thine hand; yet willl not fly, 
thou feeble fon of the wind. Go, fon of Col- 
gar, ftrike the shield of Caithbat; it hangs bet- 
ween the {pears. Let my heroes rife to the 
found in the midft of the battkes of Erin. 
Though Fingal delays his coming with the race 
of the ftormy hills; we shall fight, O Colgar’s 
fon, and die in the battle of heroes. 


The found {preads wide; the heroes rife, 
like the breaking ofailue-rolling wave. They 
ftood on the heath, ‘se oaks with all their 
branches , round them (1); when they echo 
to the ftream of froft, and their withered 
leaves ruftle tothe wind. 


Aigh Cromla’s head of clouds is gray; the 
morning trembles on the halfenlightened 
ocean, The blue- gray mift fwims flowly by, 
and hides the fons of Innis-fail. 


(.)——As when heaven’s fire 
Hath f{cath’d the foreft oaks , or mountaisi-pines 
‘With finged tops, their ftatcly growth tho’ bare” 
Stand on the blafted heath, Mitrone- 
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Rife ye, faid the king of the dark-brown 
shields, ye that came from Lochlin’s waves. 
- The fons of Erin have fled from. our arms— 
_ purfue them over the plains of Lena.—And,. 
Morla, go to Cormac’s hall and bid them yield 
_ to Swaran; before the people shall fail into the 
_ tomb; and the hills of Ollin be filent.— 
_ They rofe like a flock of fea-fowl when the 
| waves expel them from the shore. Their 
- found was like a thoufand ftreams that meet 
in Cona’s: vale, when after a. ftormy night, 
| they turn their dark eddies beneath the pale 
light of the morning. 


As the dark shades of autumn fly over the 
hills of grafs; fo gloomy, dark, fucceflive 
_ came the chiefs of Lochlin’s echoing woods. 
Tall as theftag of Morven moved on the king 
__ of groves. His shining shield is on his fide like 
aflame on the heath at night, when the world 
is filent and dark , and the traveller fees fome 
ghoft {porting in the beam. 


A blaft from. the troubled ocean removed 
the fertled mift. The fons of Innis-fail appear 


hike aridge of rocks on the shore. 
oO : 


Go, Morla, go, faid Lochlin’s king, and: 
offer peace to thefe. Offer the terms we give to- 
kings when nations bow before us. Whea the 
valiant are dead in war, and the virgins wee- 
ping on the field. 


Great Morla came, the fon of Swarts 
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and ftately ftrode the king of shields. He 
{poke to Erin’s blue-eyed fon , among the 
leffler heroes. 


Take Swaran’s peace, the warrior fpoke; 
the peace he gives to kings, when the nations 


bow before him, Leave Ullin’s lovely plains — 


to us, and give thy fpoufle and dog. Thy 
{poufe hig-bofom’d heaving fair. Thy dog that 
overtakes the wind. Give thefe to prove the 
weaknefs of thine arm, and live beneath our 
power, 


Tell Swaran, tell that heart of pride, that 


Cuchullin never yields.—I give him the dark- _ 


blue rolling. of ocean, or I. give his people 
graves in Erin! Never shall a ftranger have the 
lovely fun-beam of Dunfcaich; nor ever deer 
fly on Lochlin’s hills before the nimble 
footed Luath. 


Vain ruler of the car, faid Morla, wilt thou 
fight the king; that king whofe ships of many 
groves could carry off thine Ifle? So little is 
thy green-hilled Ullin to the king of ftormy 
waves. 


In words I yield to many, Morla; but- this 


fword shall yield to none. Erin shall own the © 


{way of Cormac while Connal and Cuchullia 
live. O Connal, firft of migthy men, thou haft 
heard the words of Morla; shall thy thoughts 
then be of peace, thou breaker of the shields? 
Spirit of fallen Crugal! why didft thou threaten: 


| 
| 
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| us with death? The narrow houfe shall receive 
-me in the midft of the light of renown, — 
Exalt, ye fons of Innis-fail, exalt the {pear and 
bend the bow ; rush on the foe in darknefs, as 
_ the fpirits of ftormy nights. 


Then difmal, roaring, fierce and deep the 
gloom of battle rolled along; as mift (1) that is 
| poured on the valley, when ftormsinvade the 
filent fun-shine of heaven. The chief moves 
before in arms, like an angry ghoit before a 
cloud; when meteors inclofe him. with fire; 
and the dark winds are in his hand.—-Carril, 
far on the heath, bids the horn of battle found. 
He raifes the voice of the fong, and pours his 
foul into the minds of heroes. 


—— 


Where, faid the mouth of the fong, where 
is the fallen Crugal ? He lies forgot on earth, 
and the hall of shells (2) is filent.—Sad is the 
{poufe of Crugal, for she is a ftranger (x) in the 


(1) —— As evening mift 
Ris’n from.a river o’er the marish glides 
And gathers ground faft at the lab’rers heel 
Homeward returning. MILTon, 


(2) The ancient Scots , as well as the prefent 
Highlanders , drunk in shells; hence it is that we 
fo often meet, in the old poetry, with the chief 
of shells, and the halls of shells. 


(3) Crugal had married Degrena buta little time 
before the battle , confequently she may with pro- 
pricty be called a ficarger ia the hall of her forrows 
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hall of her forrow. But who is she, thar, liked 
a fun-beam, flies before the ranks ofthe foe?” 
It is Degrena (1), lovely fair, the {poufe of 

fallen Crugal. Her hair is on the wind behind, 
Her eye is red; her voice is shrill. Green, 
empty is thy Crugal now , his form is in the 
cave of the hill. He comes to the ear of reft,. 
and raifes his feeble voice; like the humming 
of the mountain-bee, or collected flies of eve- 
ning. But Degrena falls like a cloud of the 
morn; the {word of Lochlin is in her fide. 
Cairbar, she is fallen, the rifing thought of 
thy youth. She is fallen, O Cairbar, the | 
thought of thy youthful hours. 


Fierce Cairbar heard the mournful found , 
and rushed on like ocean’s whale; he faw the 
death of bis daughter; and roared in the midi 
of thoufands (2). His {pear met a fon of Loch- 
lin, and battle fpread from wing to wing. As 
a hundred winds in Lochlin’s groves, as fire 
in the firs of a hundred hills; fo loud, fo 
ruinous and vaft the ranks of men are hewn 
down.—Cuchullin cut off heroes like thiftles, 
and Swaran wafted Erin. Curach fell by his 
hand, and Cairbar of the boffy shield. Morglan 
lies in lafting reft; and Ca-olt quivers as he 
dies. His white breatt is ftainedwith his blood; 
and his yellow hair ftretched in the duft ofhis 


{1) Deo-ghréna fignifies a fun beam. 


(2)Afedizfque ia millibus ardet. Vines 
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mative land. He often had fpread the feaft 
where he fell; and often raifed the voice ot 
) the harp : when his dogs leapt around for joy3 
and the youths of the chace prepared the bow. 

Still Swaran advanced, as a ftream thar 
burfts fromthe defart. The little hills are rolled 
in its courfe; and the rocks half-funk b 
its fide. But Cuchullin ftood before him 
like a hill (1), that catches the clouds of 
heaven.—The winds contend on its head of 
pines; and the hail rattles on its rocks. But, 
firm in its ftrength, it ftands and shades the 
‘filent vale of Cona. 

So Cuchullin shaded the fons of Erin, and 
fiood in the midft of thoufands. Blood rifes 


(1) Virgil and Milton have made ufe of a com- 
parifon fimilar to this;I shall lay both before the 
Teader , and let him judge for himfelf which of 
thefe two great poets have beft fucceeded. 

Quantus Athos , aut quantus Erix , aut ipfe corufcisy 

Cum fremit ilicibus , quantus gaudetque nivali 

Vertice fe attollens pater Appeninus ad auras. 

Like Erix or like Athos great he shews 

Or father Appenine when white with fhows , 

His head divine ob{cure in clouds he hides , 

_ And shakes the founding foreft on his fides. 


DRYDENe 
On th’ other fide Satan alarm’d , 


Collecting all his might, dilated ftood 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremoy’d: 
_ His ftature reach’d the sky, MIttox, 
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like the fount ofa rock, from panting heroes’ 
around him, Bus Erin fas on either wing like» 
{now in the day of the fun. j 


O fons of Ianis-fail , faid Grumal. Lochlin 
conquers on the field. Why firive we as reeds 
againft the wind ? Fly to the hill of dark- 
brown hinds. He fled like the ftag of Morven, 
and his {pear is a trembling beam of light be= 
hind him. Few fled with Grumal , the chief of | 
the little foul : they fell in the battle of heroes” 
on Lena's echoing heath. | 


High on his car, of many gems, the chief 
of Erin flood; he flew a migthy fon of Lo- 
chlin, and fpoke, in hafte, to Connal. O Con+) 
nal , firft of mortal men, thou haft taught” 
this arm of death ! ‘Phough Erin’s fons have) 
fied, shall we not fight the foe? O Carril, fon” 
of other times,.carry my living friends to that) 
bushy hill.—Here, Connal, let us ftand like 
rocks, and fave our flying friends. 


Connal mounts the ear of light. They 
ftretch their shields like the darkened moon, 
the daughter ofthe ftarry skies,when she moves 
a dun circle, through heaven, Sithfadda pan-_ 
ted up the hill, and Dufronnel haughty fteed. 
Like waves behind a whale, behind them” 
rushed the foe. 


Now on the rifing. fide of Cromla ftood 
Erin’s few fad fons; like a grove through 


which the flame had rushed, hurried on by 
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‘the winds of the ftormy night.—Cuchullia 
ftood befide an oak. He rolled his red eye 
in filence, and heard the wind in his bushy 
hair; when the {cout of ocean came, Moran 
the fon of Fithil.—The ships, he cried, 
the ships of the lonely ifle! There Fingal 
comes, the firft of men, the breaker of the 
shields. The waves foam before his black 
-prows. His mafts with fails are like groves 
in clouds. 


Blow , faid Cuchullin, all ye winds thae 
rush over my ifle of lovely mift. Come.to the 
death of thoufands, O chief of the hills of 
hinds. Thy fails, my friend, are to me like 
the clouds of the morning; and thy ships like 
the light of heaven; and thou thyfelf like a 

illar of fire that giveth light in the night. O 
/Connal, firft of mer, how pleafant are our 
friends! But the night is gathering around ; 
where now are the ships of Fingal? Here 
let us pafs the hours of darknefs, and wish 
for the moon of heaven. 


The winds came down on the woods. The 
torrents rushed from the rocks. Rain gathe- 
red round the head ‘of Cromla And the red 
ftars trembled between the flying clouds. 
Sad, by the fide of a ftream whofe found was 
echoed by a tree, fad by the fide of a ftream 
the chief of Erin fat. Connal fon of Colgar 
avas there , and Carril of other times. 
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Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin, faid the 
fon of Semo, unhappy is the hand of Cu-: 
chullin fince he flew his friend. — Ferda, | 
thou fon of Damman, | loved thee as myfelf. 


How, Cuchullin, fon of Semo, fell the 
breaker of the shieids ? Well I remember, faid | 
Connal, the noble fon of Damman. Tall and | 
fairhe.was like the rain-bow of the hill. 


Ferda from Albion came, the chief of ay 
hundred hills. In Muri’s (1) hall he learned | 
the fword, and won the friendship of Cu- | 
chullin. We moved to the chace together 3 | 
and one was our bed in the heath. ) 

| 


Deugala was the fpoufe of Cairbar, chief 
of the plains of Ullin. She was covered with — 
the light of beauty , but her heart was the © 
houfe of pride. She loved that fun-beam of © 
youth, the noble fon of Damman, Cairbar, 
faid the white-armed. woman, give me half.of 
the herd. No more] will remain in your halls. 


Divide the herd , dark Cairbar. 
Let Cuchullin, faid Cairbar, divide my herd 


(1) Muri, fey the Irish bards , was an academy 
in Ulfter for teaching the Wife of arms. The figni« 
fication, of the word is a cluffer of people 3 which 
renders the opinion probable. Cuchullin is faid to 
have been the firft who introduced into Ireland 
complete atmour of fteel. He is famous , among 
the Senachies , fof teaching horfemanship to the 
Irish , and for being the firit who ufed a charios 
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‘on the hill. His breaft is the feat of jnftice, 
Depart, thou light of beauty.—I went and 
divided the herd. One fnow-white bull re- 
mained. I gave that bull to Cairbar. The 
wrath of Deugala rofe. 


Son of Damman , begun the fair, Cu= 
chullin pains my foul. I muft hear of his 
death, or Lubar’s ftream shall roll over me. 
My pale ghoft shall wander near thee, and 
mourn the wound of my pride. Pour out 
the blood of Cuchullin, or pierce this heaving 
breatft. 


* Deugala, faid the fair-haired youth, how 
shalll flay the fon of Semo? He is the friend 
of my fecret thoughts, and shall I lift the 
| fvord ? She wept three days before him, on 
j the fourth he confented to fight. 


Iwill fight my friend, Deugala! but may I 
fall by his fvord. Could I wander on the hill 
jand behold the grave of Cuchullin > We 
}fought on the hills of Muri. Our fwords 
javoid a wound. They flide on the helmets 
} of fteel; and found on the flippery shields. 
| Deugala was near witha file, and {aid to the 
fon of Damman, thine arm is feeble, thou fun- 
| beam of youth. Thy years are not ftrong for 


> 


\in that kingdom ; which laft circumfance was the 
| occafion of Offian’s being fo circumftantial in his 


| defctiption of Cuchullin’s car, im the fir book. - 
ht. 
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fteel.—Yield to the fon of Semo. He is like 
the rock of Malmor. 


~ The tear isin the eye of youth. He faulte- 
ting faid to me, Cuchullin, raife thy bofly 
shield. Defend thee from the hand of thy 
friend. My foul is laden with grief: for I muft 
flay the chief of men. 


T fighed as the wind in the chink ofa rock. 
I lifted high the edge of my fteel. The fun- 
beam of the battle fell; the firft of Cuchul- 


lin’s friends. 


Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin fiace 
the hero fell. 


Mournful is thy tale, fon ef the car, faid 
Carril of other times. It fends my foul back to 
the ages of old, and to the days of other years, 
— Often have I heard of Comal who flew the 
friend he loved; yet victory attended his 
fteel; and the battle was confumed in his 
prefence. 


Comal was a fon of Albion ; the chief of 
an hundred hills. His deer drunk ofa thoufand 
ftreams. A thoufand rocks replied to the voice 
of his dogs. His face was the mildaefs of youth. 
His hand the death of heroes. One was his 
love, and fair wasshe ! the daughter of migthy 
Conloch, She appeared like afun-beam among 
women. And her hair was like the wing of the 
raven, Her dogs were taught to the oe 

F4LCk 
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Her bow-ftring founded on the winds of the 
foreft, Her foul was fixed on Comal. Often 
met their eyes of love. Their courfe in the 
chace was one, and happy were their words 
in fecret.—But Gormal loved the maid, the 
dark chief of the gloomy Ardven, He wat- 
ched her lone fteps in the heath; the foe of 
unhappy Comal. 


One day, tired of the chace, when the mif 
had concealed their friends, Comal and the 
daughter of Conlech met in the cave of Ro- 
nan (1). It was the wonted haunt of Comal. 
Its fides were hung with his arms. A hundred 
shields of thongs were there; a hundred 
helms of founding fteels 


Reft here, he faid, my love Galvina; thou 
light of the cave of Ronan. A deer appears on 
Mora’s brow.I go; but I will foon return. 


I fear, she faid, dark Gormal my foe; he 


- (1) The unfortunate death of this Ronan is the 
fubject of the ninth fragment of ancient poetry pu- 
blished laft year 3 it is not the work of Offian, 
though it is writ in his manner , and bears the 
genuine marks of antiquity. --- The concife expref-. 
fions of Offian are imitated , bur the thoughts are 
too jejune and confined to be the produétion of 
that poet. Many poems go under his name that 
have been evidently compofed fince his time ; they 
are very numerous in Ireland, and fome have come 
to the tranflator’s hands. They are trivial and dull 
to the laft degree ; {welling into ridiculous bombaft, 
er finking into the loweft kind of profaic ftyle. 


Vou. L 
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haunts the cave of Ronan. I will reft among 
the arms; but foon return, my love. 


He went to the deer of Mora. The daugh- 
ter of Conloch would try his love. She cloat- 
hed her white fides with his armour, and {trode 
from the cave of Ronan. He thought it was 
his foe. His heart beat high. His colour chan- 
ged, and darknefs dimmed his eyes. He drew 
the bow. The arrow flew. Galvina fell in 
blood. He run with wildnefs in his fteps and 
called the daughter of Conloch. No anfwer 
in the lonely rock. Where art thou, O my 
love ! He faw, at length, her heaving heart 
beating around the feathered dart. O Con- 
loch’s daughter, is it thou ? He funk upon 
her breaft. 


The hunters found the haplefs pair; he 
afterwards walked the hill. But many and 
filent were his fteps round the dark dwelling . 
of his love. The fleet of the ocean came. He 
fought ; the ftrangers fled. He fearched for 
his death over the field. But who could kill 
the mighty Comal ! He threw away his 
dark-brown shield. An arrow found his manly 
breaft. He fleeps with hisloved Galvina at the 
noife of the founding furge. Their green 
tombs are feen by the mariner, when he 
bounds on the waves of the north, 
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Cuchullin , pleafed with the flory of Carril , 


infifts with that bard for more of his fongs. 


» He relates the ations of Fingal in Lochiin, 


and death of Avandecca the beautiful fifter 
of Swaran. He had fcarce finished when Cal- 
mar the fon of Matha , who had advifed 
the firft battle , came wounded from the 


_ field, and told them of Swaran’s defign 


to furprife the.remains of the Irish army. 
He himfelf propofes to withftand fingly 
the whole force of the enemy , in a narrow 
pas , till the Irish should make good 
their retreat. Cuchullin , touched with the 
gallant propofal of Calmar ,: refolves to 
accompany him ,-and orders Carril to carry 
off the few that remained of the Irish. Mor- 
ning comes , Calmar dies of his wounds ; 
and , the ships of the Caledonians appea- 
ring, Swaran gives over the purfuit of the 
Trish , and returns to oppofe Fingal’s lan- 
ding. Cuchullin ashamed , after his defeat 
to appear before Fingal , retires to the 
cave of Tura. Fingal engages the enemy , 
puts them to flight ; but the coming on of 
night makes the vidory not decifive. The 
king , who had obferved the gallant beha- 
giour of his grandfon Ofcar , gives him 
advices concerning his conduct in peace 
and war. He recommends to him to place 
the example of his fathers before his eves , 
as the beft model for his conduét ; which 
C ij 
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introduces the epifode concerning Fainas- 

follis , the daughter of the king of Craca,. 
_ whom Fingal had taken under his protec- 
tion, in his youth, Fillan and Ofcar are 
difpatched to obferve the motions of the 
enemy by night; Gaul the fon of Morni 
defires the command of the army , in the 
next battle ; which Fingal promifes to | 
give him. Some general reflections of the 
poet clofe the third day. 


Per NAGA Ly 
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BOY Ook ak hi kiGiad 


i Lae are the words of the fong, 
faid Cuchullin , and lovely are the tales of 
other times. They are like the calm dew of 
the morning on the hill of roes, when the 
fun is faint on its fide , and the lake is fett- 
led and blue in the vale. O Carril , raife 
again thy voice, and let me hear. the fong 
of Tura , which was fung in my halls of joy, 
when Fingal king of shields was there , and 
glowed at the deeds of his fathers. 


Fingal ! thou man of battle , faid Carril, 


(1) The fecond night, fince the opening of the 
poem, continues ; and Cuchullin , Connal, and Car- 
ril ftill fic in the place defcribed in the preceding 
book. The ftory of Agandecca is introduced here 
with propriety , as great ufe is made of it in the 
courfe of the poem , and as it , in fome meafure » 
brings about the cataftrophe, 

C iy 
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early were thy deeds in arms. Lochlin was 
con{umed .in thy wrath , when thy youth 
ftrove with the beauty of maids. They {miled 
at the fair-blooming face of the hero ; but 
death was in his hands. He was fttonz as 
thé waters of Lora. His followers were like 
the roar of a thoufand ftreams. They took 
the king of Lochlin in battle, burt reftored 
him to his ships. His big heart fwelled with 
pride; and the death of the youth was dark 
in his foul. — For none ever, but Fingal, 
overcame the flrength of the mighty Star- 
no (1). amin 
He fat in the halls of. his shells in Lo- 
chlin’s woody land. He called the grey-hai-+ 
red. Snivan , that often fung round the. cir- 
cle (2) of Loda: when the ftone of power 


heard his cry, and the battle turned in the 
field of the valiant. 


Go ; gray-haired Snivan , Starno faid, 
to Ardven’s fea-furrounded rocks. Te!lto Fin- 
gal king of the defart ; he that is the fai- 
reft among his thoufands, tell him I give him 


(1) Starno was the father of Swaran as well as 
Agandecca. His fierce and cruel charaer is well 
marked in other poems concerning the times. 


(2) This paffage moft certainly alludes to the 
religion of Lochiin, and che flone of power here 
mentioned is the image of one ef the deities of 
Scandanavia. 
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my daughter , the lovelieft maid that ever 
heaved a breaft of fnow. Her arms are white 
as the foam of my waves. Her foul is ge- 
nerous and mild, Let him come with his bra- 
_yeft heroes to the daughter of the fecret hall. 


fair - haired Fingal went. His kindled foul 
flew before him, as he bounded on the waves 


| 
Snivan came to Albion’s windy hills : and 
‘of the north. 


Welcome , faid the dark-brown Srarno-, 
welcome , king of rocky Morven; and ye, 
his heroes of might , fons of the lonely 
ifle ! Three days within my halls shall ye 

f2aft ; and three days purfue my boars , that 

your fame may reach the maid that dwells 
in the fecret halt. 


The king of {now (1) defigned their death, 
and gave the feaft of shells. Fingal , who 
doubted the foe, kept on his arms of fteel. 

The fons of death were afraid , and fled 
from the eyes of the hero. The ‘voice- of 
fprightly mirth arofe. The trembling harps 
of joy are ftrung. Bards fing the battle of 
heroes ; or the heaving breaft of love.— 

Ullin , Fingal’s bard, was there; the tweet 

voice of the hill of Cona, He praifed the 


/ 
’ 
; 
| 


(+) Statno is here poetically “called tle king of 
foow from the great quantities of fnow- that fal! 
7 his dominions; 

Cy 
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daughter of fhow ; and Morven’s (1) high-- 
defcended chief.— The daughter of fnow 
over-heard , and left the hall of her fecret 
figh. She came in all her beauty, like the 
moon from the cloud of the eaft. — Lo- 
velinefs was around her as light. Her fteps | 
were like the mufic of fongs. She faw the 
youth and loved him. He was the ftolen 
figh of her foul. Her blue eye rolled on him — 
in fecret : and she bleft the chief of Mors | 
ven. 


The third day , with all its beams, shone — 
bright on the wood of boars. Forth moved 
the dark-browed Starno , and Fingal , king 
of shields. Half the day they fpent in the 
chace ; and the {pear of Fingal was red in 
the blood of Gormal (2). 


ft was then the daughter of Starno, with 
blue eyes rolling in tears , came with her 
voice of love, and {poke to the king of 
Morven. 


Fingal , high-defcended chief, truft not 
Starno’s heart of pride. Within that wood 
he has placed his chiefs ; beware of the wood 


{1) All the North-weft coaft of Scotland probably 
went of old under the name of Moryen , which 
fignifies a ridge of very high hills. 


(2) Gormal is the name of a hill in Lochlin , ig 
the neighbouthood of Starno’s palace, 


| 
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of death. But, remember , fon of the hill, 
remember Agandecca : fave me from the 
wrath of my father , king of the windy Mor- 
ven! 


The youth , with unconcern, went on; his 
heroes by his fide. The fons of death fell by 
his hand; and Gormal echoed around. 


Before the halls of Starno the fons of the 
chace'convened. The king’s dark brows were 
like clouds. His eyes like meteors of night. 
Bring hither, he cries, Agandecca to her 
lovely king of Morven. His hand is ftained 
with the blood of my people; and her words 
have not been in yain. — 


She came with the red eye of tears. She 
came with her loofe raven locks. Her white 
breaft heaved with fighs, like the foam of 
the ftreamy Lubar. Starno pierced her fide 
with fteel. She fell like a wreath of fhow 
that flides from the rocks of Ronan, when the 
woodsare ftill,andtheecho deepens in thevales 


Then Fingal eyed his valiant chiefs, his va- 
liant chiefs took arms. The gloom of the 
battle roared, and Lochlin fled or died. — 
Pale, in his bounding ship he clofed the maid 
of the raven hair. Her tomb afcends om 
Ardven , and the fea roars round the dark 
dwelling of Agandecca. / 


Blefled be her foul, faid Cuachullin, and 
C yj 
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bleffed be the mouth of the fong.—-Strong was 
the youth of Fingal, and ftrong is his arm 
of age. Lochlin shall fall again before the 
king of echoing Morven. Shew thy face 
from a cloud, O moon; light his whire fails 
on the wave of the night. And if any ftrong 
Apirit (1) of heaven fits on that low-hung 
cloud; turn his dark ships from the rock, 
thou rider of the ftorm! 

Such were the words of Cuchullin at the 
found of the mountain-ftream, when Calmar 
afcended the hill, the wounded fon of Matha. 
From the field he came in his blood. He 
leaned on his bending fpear. Feeble is the 
arm of battle ! but ftrong the foul of the hero! 


— Welcome! O fon of Matha, faid Connal, 
welcome art thou to thy friends ! Why burfts 
that broken figh from the breaft of him that 


never feared before? 


And never, Connal, will he fear, chief of 
the pointed fteel. My foul brightens in dan- 
ger, and exults in the noife of battle. I am 
of the race of fteel ; my fathers never 


feared. 


(1) This is the only paffage in the poem that 
has the appearance of religion. But Cuchullin’s 
apoftrophe to this fpirit is accompanied with a 
doubt 3 fo that it is not eafy to determine whether. 
the hero meant a fuperior being, or the ghofts of 
deceafed warriors , who where fuppofed in thofe ti- 
mes to tule the ftorms, and to tranfport themfelves 
in a gui of wind from one country to another, 
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- Cormar was the firft of my race. He {por- 
ted through the ftorms of the waves. His 
black skiff bounded on ocean, and travelled 
on the wings of the blaft. A {pirit once em- 
broiled the night. Seas fwell, and rocks 
refound. Winds drive along the clouds. The 
lightning flies on wings of fire. He feared 
and. came to land : then blushed: that he 
| feared at all. He rushed again among the 
waves to find the fon of the wind. Three youths 
guide the bounding bark ; he ftood with the 
{word unsheathed. Whenthe low-hung vapour 
paffed, he took it by the curling head, and 
fearched its dark womb with his fteel. The 
~ fon of the wind forfook the air. The moon 
and ftars returned. 


Such was the boldnefs of my race; and Cal- 
mar is like his fathers. Danger flies from the 
uplifted fword. They beft fucceed who dare. 


But now, ye fons of green vallyed Erin, 
retire from Lena’s bloody heath. Colleé the 
fad remnant of our friends, and join the 
{word of Fingal. I heard the found of Lo- 
chlin’s advancing arms; but Calmar will 
remain and fight. My voice shall be fuch, my 
friends , as if thoufands were behind me, 
But, fon of Semo , remember. me. Remem- 
ber Calmar’s lifelefs corfe. After Fingal has 
wafed the field , place me by fome ftone 
of remembrance , that future times may hear 
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my fame ; and the mother (1) of Calmar re- ~ 
joice over the flone of my renown. | 


No: fon of Matha, faid Cuchullin , I wilt 
never leave thee. My joy is in the unequal 
field : my foul increafes in danger. Connal, 
and Carril of other times , carry off the fad 
fons of Erin ; and when the battle is over, 
fearch for our pale corfes in this narrow way. 
For near this oak we shail ftand in the ftream 
of the battle of thoufands.—O Fithil’s fon , 
with feet of wind, fly over the heath of Lena, 
Tell to Fingal that Erin is inthralled , and bid 
the king of Morven haften. O let him come — 
like the fun in a ftorm, when he shines on 


the hills of grafs, 


Morning is gray on Cromla ; the fons 
of the fea afcend. Calmar ftood forth to 
meet them in the pride of his kindling foul, 
But pale was the face of the warrior ; he 
leaned om his father’s {pears; that {pear which 
he brought from Lara’s hall, when the foul 
of his mother was fad. — But flowly now 
the hero falls like a tree on the plains of 
Cona. Dark Cuchullin ftands alone like a 
rock (2) in a fandy vale. The fea comes with 


(1) Alclétha , ber lamentation over her fon is in- 
troduced in the poem concerning the death of Cue 
chullin , printed in this collection. 


(2) 


HaiCares usyeian , aomins cidos elys sion, &ce 


nore weeTpn 


Hom. Iu, 155 
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its waves , and roars on its hardened fides. 
Its head is covered with foam, and the hills 
are echoing around. — Now from the gray 
mift of the ocean, the white-failed ships of 
Fingal appear. High is the grove of their 
mafts as they nod, by turns, on the rolling 
wave. 


Swaran faw them from the hill, and re- 
turned from the fons of Erin. As ebbs the 
tefounding fea through the hundred ifles of 
Iniftore ; fo loud , fo vaft , fo immenfe re- 
turned the fons of Lochlin againft the king 
of the defert hill. But bending , weeping , 
fad , and flow , and dragging his long 
{pear behind , Cuchullin funk in Cromla’s 
wood , and mourned his fallen friends. He 
feared the face of Fingal , who was wont 
to greet him from the fields of renown. 


How many lie there of my heroes! the 
chiefs of Innis-fail ! they that were chearful 
in the hall when the found of the shells aro~ 
fe. No more shall I find their fteps in the 
heath , or hear their voice in the chace of 
the hinds. Pale, filent , low on bloody beds 
are they who were my friends ! O {pirits 


So fome tall rock o’erhangs the hoary main 

By winds affail’d , by billows beat in vain, 
Unmov’d it hears , above , the tempefts blow 3 
And fees the watry mountains break below, Ports 
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of the lately-dead , meet Cuchullin on his » 
heath, Converfe with him on the wind , when } 


the ruftling tree of Tura’s cave refounds, The- 
re , far remote , I shal! lie unknown. No bard 
shall hear of me. No gray ftone shall rife 
to my renown. Mourn me with the dead, 
O Bragela! departed is my fame. 


Such were the words of Cuchullin when 
he funk in the woods. of Cromla. 


Fingal, tall in his ship , ftretched his 
bright lance before him. Terrible was the 
gleam of the fteel : it was like the green 
meteor of death , fetting in the heath of 
Malmor, when the traveller is alone , and 
the broad moon is darkened’ in heaven. - 


The battle is over , faid the king , and I 
behold the blood of my friends. Sad is the 
heath of Lena ; and mournful the oaks of 
Cromla : the hunters have fallen there in 
their firength ; and the fon of Semo is no 
more. — Ryno and Fillan , my fons, found 
the horn of Fingal’s war. Afcend that hill on 
the shore, and call the children of the foe. 
‘Gall them from the grave of Lamdarg , the 
chief of other times.— Be your voice like 
thar of your father , when he enters the batrles 
of kis ftrength.I wait for the dark mighty 
man; 1 wait on Lena’s shore for Swaran. And 


Jet him come with all his race ; for flrong im: 


battle. are the friends of the dead, 


| 
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Fair Ryno flew like lightning ; dark Filla 
jas the shade of autumn. On Lena’s heath their. 
‘lwoice is heard:5 the fons of ocean heard the: 
horn of Fingal’s war. As the roaring eddy 
of ocean returning from the kingdom of 
Mfnows ; fo ftrong , fo dark , fo fudden came 
| dowir the fons of Lochlin. The king in their 
‘front appears in the difimal pride of his arms.’ 
Wrath burns in his dark-brown face : and 
jhis eyes roll in the fire of his valour. 


> Fingal beheld the fon of Starno; and he re 

jmembered Agandecca. — For Swaran with 
the tears of youth had:mourned his white- 
bofomed fifter. He fent Ullin of the fongs 
to bid him to the feaft of shells. For plea 
fant on Fingal’s foul returned the remem~ 
brance of the firft of his loves, 


Ullin came with aged fteps , and {poke 

to Starno’s fon. O thou that dwelleft afar , 

furrounded , like a rock , with thy waves, 

come to the feaft of the king, and pals the 

day in reft. To-morrow let us fight, O 
Swaran, and break the echoing shields. 


_ Fo-day , faid Starno’s wrathful fon, we 
break the echoing shields : to-morrow my 
feaft will be {pread; and Fingal lie on earth. 


And to-morrow let his feaft be fpread , 
faid Fingal with a file; for to-day , O 
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my fons, we shall break the echoing shieldss. 
—Offian , ftand thou near my arm. Gaul, 
Jift thy terrible fword. Fergus bend thy 
crooked yew. Throw , Fillan , thy lance 


through heaven.—Lift your shields like the” 


darkened moon. Be your {pears the meteors 
of death. Follow me in the path of my 
fame ; and equal my deeds in battle. 


As a hundred winds on Morven ; as the 
ftreams of a hundred hills 5 as clouds fl 
fuccceffive over heaven ; or, as the dee 
ocean affaults the shore of the defert : fo 
roaring , fo vaft , fo terrible the armies mi- 
xed on Lena’s echoing heath. — The groam 
of the people {pread over the hills 5 it was 
like the thunder of night, when the cloud 
burfts on Cona ; and a thoufand ghofts shriek 
at once on the hollow wind. 


Fingal rushed on in his ftrength, terri4 
ble as the f{pirit of Trenmor ; when, in a 
whirlwind, he comes to Morven to fee the 
children of his pride. The oaks refound on 
their hills , and the rocks fall down before 
him.— Bloody was the hand of my father, 
when he whirled the lightning of his fword. 
He remembers the battles of his youth , and 
the field is wafted in his courfe. 


Ryno went on like a pillar of fire — Dark 
is the brow of Gaul. Fergus rushed forward 


| 
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with feet of wind; and Fillan like the mift 
of the hill.—Myfelf (1) , like a rock , came 


down, 1 exulted in the ftrength of the king, 
Many were the deaths of my arm 3 and dif- 
mal was the gleam of my fword. My locks 
were not then fo gray ; nor trembled my 
hands of age. My eyes were not clofed in 
darknefs ; nor failed my feet in the race. 


Who can relate the deaths of the peopte 5 
or the deeds of mighty heroes 5; when Fin- 
gal, burning in his wrath , confumed the 
fons of the Lochlin > Groans fwelled on 
groans from hill to hill, till night had co- 
vered all. Pale , ftaring like a herd of deer, 


-the fons of Lochlin convene on Lena. 


We fat and heard the fprightly harp at Lu- 


bar’s gentle ftream. Fingal himfelf was next 
_to the foe ; and liftened to the tales of bards. 


His godlike race were in the fong, the chiefs 
of other times. Attentive , leaning on his 
shield , the king of Morven fat. The wind 
whittled through his aged locks , and his 
thoughts are of the days of other years. Near 
him on his bending fpear , my young , my 
lovely Ofcar ftood. He admired the king 


(1) Here the poet celebrates his own ations , but 
he does it in fuch a manner that we are not difplea- 
fed. The mention of the great ations of his youth im- 
mediately fuggefts to him the helplefs fituation of his 
age. We donot defpife him for felfish praife, bux 
feel his misfortune. 
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of Morven: and his actions were {welling ia 
his foul. 


Son of my fon, begun the king, OOF 
ear, pride of youth ,I faw the shining of © 
thy {word and gloried in my race. Purfue 
the glory of our fathers, and be what they 
have been; when Trenmor lived, the firft 
of men, and Trathal the father of herocs, 
‘They fought the battle in their youth , and: 
are the fong of bards.— O Ofcar! bend the — 
ftrong in arms : but fpare the feeble hand. 
Be thou a ftream’ of many tides againft the 
foes of thy people ; but like the gale thar 
moves the grafs to’ thofe who ask thine aid. 
—So Trenmor lived ; fuch Trathal was ; and 
foch has Fingal been. My arm was the fup- 
port of the injured and the weak refted be- 
hind the lightning of my fteel. 


Ofcar ! I was young like thee , when lo- 
vely Fainafollis came , that fun-beam ! that 
mild light of love ! the daughter of Craca’s (1) 
king ! I then returned from Cona’s heath , 
and few were in my train. A white-failed 
boat appeared far off; we faw it like a 
mift that rode en ocean's biaft. It foon ap- 


(1) What the Craca*heré mentioned was, is not, , 
at this diftance of time , eafy to determine. The 
moft probable opinion is, that it was one of the Shet- . 
Fand ifles. There is ‘a ftory concerning a daugh- 
tex of the. king of Craca in the fixth books 


| 
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_ proached; we faw the fair. Her white breaft 
heaved with fighs. The wind was in her 
 Joofe dark hair ; her rofy cheek had tears. 
_—Daughter of beauty , calm I faid , what 
figh is in that breaft? CanI , young as I 
am, defend thee , daughter of the fea? My 
} . * a 

_ {word is not unmatched in war, but daunt- 
 lefs is my heart. 


__ To thee I fly, with fighs she replied , 
} chief of mighty men ! To thee I fly, chief 
of shells , fupporter of the feeble hand! The 
_ king of Craca’s echoing ifle owned me the 
fun-beam of his race, And often did the hills 
of Cromala reply to the fighs of love ,for 
the unhappy Fainafollis. Sora’s chief beheld 
me fair ; and loved the daughter of Craca? 
His fword is like a beam of light upon 
the warrior’s fide. But dark is his brow ; and 
tempeits are in his foul. I shun him on the 
rolling fea ; but Sora’s chief purfues. 


Reft thou, I faid, behind my shield; reft 
dn peace , thou beam of light! Lhe gloomy 
chief of Sora will fly , it Fingal’s arm is 
like his foul. In fome lone cave I might 
conceal thee , daughter of the fea: But Fin- 
gal never flies; for where the danger threa- 
tens , I rejoice in the ftorm of {pears. — I 
faw the tears.upon her cheek. I pitied Craca’s 


fair. 


Now, like a dreadful wave afar, appea- 
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xed the ship of ftormy Borbar, His mafts; 
high-bended over the fea behind their sheets ; 


of fnow. White roll the waters on either fide. 
The ftrength of ocean founds. Come thou , 
I faid, from the roar of ocean , thou rider 
of the ftorm. Partake the feaft within my 
hall. It is the houfe of ftrangers.—The maid 


ftood trembling by my fide; he drew the 


bow : she fell. Unerring is thy hand, I faid, 
but feeole was the foe. — We fought, nor 
weak was the ftrife of death : He funk be- 
neath my fword, We laid them in two tombs 
of ftones ; the unhappy children of youth. 


Such have Ibeenin my youth , O Ofcar; 


be thou like the age of Fingal. Never feek 


the battle , nor shun it when it comes.—-Fil- 
Jan and Ofcar of the dark-brown hair, ye 
children of the race ; fly over the heath of 
roaring winds ; and view the fons of Lo- 
chlin, Far off I hear the noife of their fear , 
like the ftorms of echoing Cona. Go: that 
they may not fly my fword along the waves 
of the north.—For many chiefs of Erin’s race 
lie here on the dark bed of death. The chil- 
dren of the ftorm are low ; the fons of 
echoing Cromla. 


The heroes flew like two dark clouds ; 
two dark clouds that are the chariots of 
ghofts ; when air’s dark ‘children come to 
frighten haplefs men, 
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Tt was then that Gaul (1), the fon of Mor- 
ai , ftood like a rock in the night. His {pear 
is glittering to the ftars ; his voice like man 
ftreams.— Son of battle , cried the chief, 
0 Fingal, king of shells ! let the bards of 
many fongs footh Erin’s friends to reft. And, 
Fingal , sheath thy fword of death ; and let 
thy people fight. We wither away without 
jour fame ; for our king is the only brea- 
‘ker of shields. When morning rifes on our 
hills, behold at a diftance our deeds. Ler 
Lochlin feel the fword of Morni’s fon , thar 
bards may fing of me. Such was the cuftom 
sheretofore of Fingal’s noble race. Such was 
thine own, thou king of {words, in battles 
of the {pear. 


| O fon of Morni , Fingal replied , I glory 
in thy fame.—Fight ; but my {pear shall be 
neat to aid thee in the midft of danger. 
Raife , raife the voice , fons of the fong, 
and lull me into reft. Here will Fingal lie 


; 
; 


| (1) Gaul the fon of Morni, was chief of a tribe 
that difputed long the pre-eminence , with Fingal 
himfelf. They were reduced at laft to obedience , 
‘and Gaul , from an enemy , turned Fingal’s beft 
iftiend and greateft hero. His charaéter is fomething 
like that of Ajax in the Iliad; a hero of mere ftrength 
than conduét in battle. He was very fond of military 
fame , and here he demands the next battle to 
himfelf. ——- The poet , by an artifice » removes 
‘Fingal, that his return may be the more magnie 
ficent, 
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amidft the. wind of night.—And if thou: 
Agandecca , art near , among the childreno 
thy land ; if thou fitteft om a blaft of wine 
among the high-shrowded mafts of Lochlin 
come to my dreams (1),, my fair one , anc 
shew thy bright face to my foul. 


Many a voice and many a harp in tu 
neful founds arofe. Of Fingal’s noble deed 
they fung, and of the noble race of thi 
hero. And fometimes on the lovely founc 
was heard the naine of the now mournfu 


Offian. 


Often have I fought , and often won ir 
battles of the fpeear. But blind, and tearful 
and forlorn 1 now walk with little men 
O Fingal , with thy race of battle I now 
behold thee net. The wild roes feed upon 
the green tomb of the mighty king of Mor. 
ven.—Bleft be thy foul, thou king of fwords, 
thou moft renowned on the hills of Cona! 

x oy 

(1) The poet prepares us for the dream of Fingal 

ga the next book. 
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Vor. D 


ARGUMENT vo Boor IV. 


The aétion of the poem being fufpended by 
night, Offian takes that opportunity to re< 
late his own aitions at the lake of Lego, 
and his courtship of Evirallin, who was 
the mother of Ofcar , and had died fome 
time before the expedition of Fingal into 
Ireland. Her ghoft appears to him, and 
tells him that Ofcar , who had been fent, 
at the beginning of the night , to obferve the 
enemy, was engaged with an advanced 
party , and almoft overpowered. Offian re- 
lieves his fon ; and an alarm is given to 
Fingal of the approach of Swaran. The 
king rifes , calls his army together , and, 
as he had promifed the preceding night , 
devolyes the command on Gaul the fon of 
Morni , while he himfelf , after charging 
his fons to behave gallantly , and defend 
his people, retires to a hill, from whence 
he could have a view of the battle. The 
battle joins ; the poet relates Ofcar’s great 
actions. But when Ofcar , in conjundtion 
with his father , conquered in one wing , 
Gaul , who was attacked by Swaran in 
perfon , was on the point of retreating in 
the other, Fingal fends Ullin his bard to 
encourage him witha war fong ; but not- 
withftanding Swaran prevails ; and Gaud 
and his army are obliged to give way. 
Fingal , defcending from the hill , rallies 
them again : Swaran defi#s foe the pur 

ij 
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suit, poffeffes himfelf of arifing ground, 


reftores the ranks , and waits the approach 
of Fingal. The king , having encouraged — 
Ais men, gives the neceffary orders , and 
renews the battle. Cuchullin , who, with 
his friend Connal, and Carril his bard , 
had retired to the cave of Tura, hearing 
the noife 5 came to the brow of the hitl, 
which overlocked the field of battle , 
where he fay Fingal engaged with the 
enemy. He, being hindered by Connal from 
joining Fingal, who was himfelf upon 
' the point of obtaining a complete victory , 
fends Carril to congratulate that hero on 


his fuccefs. 
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BOOK IV. (1) 


WV HO comes with her fongs from the 
mountain , like the bow of the showery 
Lena? It is the maid of the voice of love. 
The white-armed daughter of Tofcar. Often 
haf thou heard my fong » and: given the 
tear of beauty. Doft thou come to the battles 


(1) Fingal being afleep,, and the ation fufpended 
by night , the poet introduces the ftory of his court- 
ship of Evirallin y the daughter of Branno. The epi- 
fode is neceffary to clear up feveral paflages thac 
follow in the poem 3 at the fame time thar it na- 
turally brings on the a&ion of the book, which 
may be fieppofed to begin about the middle of the 
third night from the opening of the poem. This 
book , as many of Offian’s other compofitions , is 
addreffed to the beautiful Malvina , the "daughter of 
Tofcar. She appears to have been in love with Ofcary 
and to have affeéted the company of the father , 
after the death of the fon. 

D ijj 
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of thy people, and to hear the actions of 
Ofcar ? When shall I ceafe to mourn by 
the ftreams of the echoing Cona? My years 
have pafled away in battle, and my age is 
darkened with forrow. 


Daughter of the hand of fnow ! I was 
not fo mournful and blind ; I was not fo 
dark and forlorn , when Evirallin loved me , 
Evirallin with the dark-brown hair , the 
white -bofomed love of Cormac. A thou- 
fand heroes fought the maid , she denied 
her love to a thoufand ; the fons of the 
{word were defpifed 5 for graceful in her 
eyes was Offian. 


I went in fuit of the maid to Lego’s fable 
{urge ; twelve of my people were there, the’ 
fons of the ftreamy Morven. We came to 
Branno friend of ftrangers: Branno of the 
founding mail.—From whence, he faid , are 
the arms of fteel ? Not eafy to win is the 
maid that has denied the blue-eyed fons of 
Erin. But ble& be thou, O fon of Fingal, 
happy is the maid that waits thee. Tho’ 
twelve daughters of beauty were mine, thine 
were the choice , thou fon of fame ! —Then 
he opened the hall of the maid , the dark- 
haired Evirallin. Joy kindled in our breafts 
of fteel, and bleft the maid of Branno. 


Aboveuson the hill appeared the people of 
ftately Cormac. Eight were the heroes of the 
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‘chief; and the heath famed with their arms. 
_There Colla , Durra of the wounds , there 
mighty Tofcar , and Tago , there Freftal, 
the victorious, ftood ; Dairo of the happy 
“deeds ,and Dala, the battle’s bulwark in the 
narrow way.— The fword famed in the hand 
of Cormac , and graceful was the look of 
the hero. 


_ Eight were the heroes of Offian ; Uilin 
ftormy fon of war; Mullo of the generous 
_ deeds ; the noble , the graceful Scelacha 5 
_ Ogilan , and Cerdal the wrathful , and Du- 
“ma-riccan’s brows of death. And why should 
Ogar be the laft ; fo wide renowned on 
‘the hills of Ardven? 


Ogar met Dala the ftrong , face to face, 
on the field of heroes. The battle of the 
chiefs was like the wind on ocean’s foamy 
wave. The dagger is remembered by Ogar; 
the weapon which he loved ; nine times he 
drowned it in Dala’s fide. The ftormy battle 
turned. Three times I pierced Cormac’s shield : 
three times he broke his fpear. But , unhap- 
py youth of love !{ cut his head away.— 
Five times I shook it by the lock. The 
friends of Cormac fled. 


Whoever would have told me , lovely 
maid (1), when then I itrove in battle ; thar 


(1) The poet addreffes himfelf te Malvina , the 
@aughter of Tofcar, 
D iv 
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blind , forfaken , and forlorn I now should! 
se the night; firm ought his mail to have: 
een, and unmatched his arm in battle. 


(1) Now on Lena’s gloomy heath the 
voice of muficdied away.The unconftant blait 
blew hard , and the high oak shook its leaves 
around me; of Evirallin were my thoughts, 
when she , in all the light of beauty, and 
her blue eyes rolling in tears, ftood ona 
cloud before my fight , and {poke with feeble 


YOICe. 


O Offian, rife and fave my fon; fave 
Ofcar chief of men : near the red oak of 
Lubar’s ftream, he fights with Lochlin’s fons. 


—She fank into her cloud again. I clothed 


me with my fteel. My {pear fupported my 
fteps , and my rattling armour rung. I hum- 


med, as I was wont in danger, the fongs 


of heroes of old, Like diftant thunder (2) 


(1) The poet returns to his fubje&. If one conld fix 
the time of the year in which the action of the 
poem happened, from the fcene defcribed here , I 
should be tempted to place it in autumn. The 
trees shed their leaves , and the winds are varia-= 
bie, both which ciccumftances agree with that fea- 
fon of the year. 


(2) Offian gives the reader a high idea of him- 
felf. His very fong frightens the enemy. This paf- 
fage refembles one in the eighteenth Iliad , where 
the voice of Achilles frightens the Trojans from the 
body of Patroclus, 
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~ Lochlin heard; they fled 5 my fon pur- 
fued. 


I called him like a diftant ftream: My 
fon return over Lena. No further purfue the 
foe , though Oflian is behind thee. — He 
came ; and lovely in my ear was Ofcar’s 
founding fteel. Why didft thou ftop my hand, 
he faid , till death had covered all? For dark 
and dreadful , by the ftream, they met thy 
fon and Fillan. They watched the terrors 
of the night. Our fwords have conquered 
' fome. But as the winds of night~pour the 
ocean over the white fands of Mora, fo 
dark advance the fons of Lochlin over Le- 
na’s ruftling heath. The ghofts of night shriek 
afar ; and I have feen the meteors of death. 
Let me awake the king of Morven, he that 
{miles in danger ; for he is like the fon of 
heaven that rifes in a ftorm. 


Fingal had ftarted from a dream , and 
leaned on Trenmor’s shield; the dark-brown 
shield of his fathers ; which they had lifted 
of old in the battles of their race. — The 
hero had feen in his reft the mournful form. 


Forth march’d the chief,and diftant from the crowd, 
High on the rampart, rais’d his voice aloud. 
So high his brazen voice the hero rear’d , 
Hofts-drop their arms and trembled as they fear’d, 
POPEs | 
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of Agandecca; she came from the way of 
the ocean, and flowly, lonely , moved 
over Lena. Her face was pale like the mift 
of Cromla ; and dark were the tears of 
her cheek. She often raifed her dim hand 
from her robe , her robe which was of the 
clouds of the defart : she raifed her dim hand 
over Fingal, and turned away her filent eyes. 


Why weeps the daughter of Starno, faid 
Fingal , with a figh? Why is thy face fo 
pale , thon daughter of the clouds ? — She 
departed on the wind of Lena; and left 
him in the midft of the night.—She mour- 
ned the fons of her people that were to 
fall by Fingal’s hand. 


The hero ftarted from reft, and ftill be- 
held her in his foul.—The found of Ofcar’s 
fteps approached. The king faw the grey 
shield on his fide. For the faint beam of tlie 
morning came over the waters of Ullin. 


What do the foes in their fear ? faid the 
rifing king of Morven. Or fly they through 
ocean’s foam , or wait they the battle of 
fteel > But why should Fingal ask ? I hear 
their voice on the early wind.—Fly over 
Lena’s heath , O Ofcar , and awake our 
friends to battle. 

The king ftood by the ftone of Lubar 
and thrice raifed his terrible voice. The deer 
flarted from the fountains of Cromla ; and 


| 
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all the rocks shook on their hills. Like the 
noife of a hundred mountain-ftreams , that 
burft , and roar , and foam: like the clouds 
that gather to a tempeft on the blue face 
of the sky ; fo met the fons of the defart , 
round the terrible voice of Fingal. For plea 
fant was the voice of the king of Morven 
to the warriors of his land : often had he 
led them to battle, and returned with the 
fpoils of the foe, 


Come to battle; faid the king , ye chil- 
dren of the ftorm. Come to the death of 
thoufands. Combhal’s fon will fee the fight. 
—My {word shall wave on that hill , and be 
the shield of my people. But never may 
you need it , warriors ; while the fon of 
Morni fights , the chief of mighty men.— 
He shall lead my battle ; that his fame may 
rife in the fong.—O ye ghofts of heroes 
dead ! ye riders of the ftorm of Cromla 
receive my falling people with joy, and 
bring them to your hills. — And may the 
blaft of Lena carry them over my feas , that 
they may come to my filent dreams , and 
delight my foul in reit. 


Fillan and Ofcar , of the dark-brown hair! 
fair Ryno , with the pointed fteel ! advance 
with valour to the fight ; and behold the 
fon of Morni. Let your fwords be like his 
in the ftrife : and behold the deeds of his 
hands, Prote& the friends of el father : 

V} 
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and remenber the chiefs of old. My chil- 
dren , I shall fee you yet, though here ye: 
should fall in Frin. Soon shall our cold , 
pale ghofts meet in a cloud , and fly over 
the hills of Cona. 


Now like a dark and ftormy cloud , edged 
round with the red lightning of heaven , and 
flying weftward from the morning’s beam , 
the king of hills removed. Terrible is the 
light of his armour , and two fpears are in 
his hand.—His gray hair falls on the wind. 
—He often looks back on the war. Three 
bards atténd the fon of fame, to carry his 
words to the heroes. — High on Cromla’s — 
fide he fat, waving the lightning of his” 
fword,and as he waved, we moved. | 


Joy rofe in Ofcar’s face. His cheek is 
red. His eye sheds tears. The fword is a 
beam of fire in his hand. He came , and 
finiling , {poke to Offian.— O ruler of the 
fight of fteel ! my father, hear thy fon. Re-— 
tire with Morven’s mighty chief ; and give 
me Offian’s fame. And if here I fall ; my ~ 
king , remember that breaft of {now, that 
lonely fun-beam of my love, the white- 
handed daughter of Tofcar. For with red 
cheek from the rock , and bending over the 
ftream , her foft hair flies about her bofom, 
as she pours the figh for Ofcar. Tell her I 
am on my hills a lightly - bounding fon of 
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the wind ; that hereafter , in a cloud , I 
may meet the lovely maid of Tofcar. 


Raife , Ofcar , rather raife my tomb. | 
will not yield the fight to thee. For firft 
and bloodieft in the wat my arm shall teach 
thee how to fight. Bur, remember, my fon, 
to place this {word , this bow, and the horn 
of my deer , within that dark and narrow 
houfe , whofe mark is one gray ftone. Of- 
car , 1 have no love to leave to the care of 
my fon ; for graceful Evirallin is no more, 
the lovely daughter of Branno. 


Such were our words, when Gaul’s loud 
voice came growing on the wind. He wa- 
ved on high the {word of his father , and 
rushed to death and wounds. 


As waves white-bubbling over the deep 
come fwelling, roaring on ; as rocks of ooze 
meet roaring waves : fo foes attacked and 
fought. Man met with man , and fteel with 
- fteel. Shields found ; men fall. As a hundred 
hammers on the fon of the furnace , fo rofe , 
~o rung their fwords. 


Gaul rushed on like a whirlwind in Ard- 
ven. The deftru€&tion of heroes is on his 
{word. Swaran was like the fire of the de- 
fart in the echoing heath of Gormal. How 
can I give to the fong the death of man 


fpears? My fword rofe high , and flamed in 
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the ftrife of blood. And, Ofcar , terrible wert 
thou , my beft, my greateft fon ! J rejoiced in 
my fecret foul , when his {word flamed over 
the flain. They fled amain through Lena’s 
heath : andwe purfued and flew: As ftones 
that bound from rock to rock 3; as axes in 
echoing woods ; as thunder rolls from hill 
to hill in difmal broken peals ; fo blow fuc- 
ceeded to blow , and death to death , from 


the hand of Ofcar (1) and mine. 


But Swaran clofed round Morni’s fon, as 
the ftrength of the tide of Iniftore. The king 
half-rofe from his hill at the fight , and half- 
affumed the fpear. Go, Ullin , go, my age 
bard , begun the king of Morven. Remind 
the mighty Gaul of battle ; remind him of 
his fathers. Support the yielding fight with 
fteps of age , and {poke to the king of fwords. 


Son (2) of the chief of generous fteeds ! 


(1) Offian never fails to-give a-fine chara&ter of 
his beloved fon. His fpeech to his father is that of 
a hero 3 it contains the fubmiffion due to a parent , 
and the warrsth that becomes a young warrior. There 
is a propriety in dwelling here on the adtions of Of- 
cat , as the beauriful Malvina , to whom the book 
is addrefled , was is love with that hero. 


(2) The war-fong of Ullin varies from the reft of the 
poem in the verfification. Itruns down like arorrent + 
and confifts almoft intirely of epithets. The cuftom 
of encouraging men in battle with extempore rhy- 
mes , has been carried down almoit to our own timese 
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high-bounding king of {pears. Strong arm in 

every perilous toil. Hard heart that never 

yields. Chief of the pointed arms of death. 
Cur down the foe; let no white fail bound 
round dark in Iniftore. Be thine arm like 

thunder. Thine eyes like fire, thy heart of 
folid rock. Whirl round thy fword as a me- 
teor at night, and lift thy shield like the 
flame of death. Son of the chief of generous 
feeds , cut down the foe ; deftroy.— The he- 
to's heart beat high. But Swaran came with 
battle. He cleft the shield of Gaul in twain 3 
and the fons of the defart fled. 


Now Fingal arofe in his might, and thrice 
he reared his voice. Cromla anf{wered around, 
and the fons of the defart ftoed ftill. — 
They bent their red faces to earth »ashamed 
at the prefence of Fingal. He came like a 
cloud of rain in the days of the fun, when 
flow it rolls on the hill, and fields expect 
the shower. Swaran beheld the terrible king 
of Morven, and ftopped in the midft of his 
courfe. Dark he leaned on his fpear, roll- 
ing his red eyes around, Silent and tali he 
f.emed as an oak on the banks of Lubar, 
which had its branches blafted of old by the 
lightning of heaven. It bends over the ftream, 
and the gray mofs whiftles in the wind : fo 


| Several of thefe war-fongs are extant , but the mcf 
_ of them are only a group of epithets , without beauty 
et harmony , utterly deftitute of poetical merit. 
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ftood the king. Then flowly he retired to 
the rifing heath of Lena. His thoufands pout 
around the hero, and the darknefs of battle 
gathers on the hill. 


Fingal, like a beam from heaven, shone 
in the midft of his people. His heroes gather 
around him, and he fends forth the voice of 
his power. Raife my ftandards (1) on 
high ,—{pread them on Lena’s wind, like 
the flames of an hundred hills. Let them 
found on the winds of Erin, and remind us 
of the fight. Ye fons of the roaring ftreams, 
that pour from a thonfand hills, be near the 
king of Morven : attend to the words of his 
power. Gaul ftrongeft arm of death! O OF 
car, of the future fights! Connal, fon of | 
the blue dteel of Sora! Dermid, of the dark- 
brown hair! and Offian king of many fongs, 
be near your father’s arm. | 


" We reared the fun-beam (1) of battle; the 
ftandard of the king. Each hero’s foul exul-_ 
ted with joy, as, waving, it flew on the 


(1) Th’ imperial enfign, which full high advane’d,, 
Shone like a meteor fiteaming to the wind. 
MILTONe 


(2) Fingal’s ftandard was diftinguished by the names — 
of fun-beam 3 probably on account of its bright co- 
Jour , and its being ftudded with gola. To begin. a 
battle is exprefled , in old compofition , by lifting of 
the fun-beam. 
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wind. It was ftudded with gold above, as 
the blue wide shell of the nightly sky. Each 
hero had his ftandard too; and each his gloo- 
my men. 


- Behold, faid the king of generous shells, 
how Lochlin divides on Lena. — They ftand 
‘like broken clouds on the hill, or an half 
‘confumed grove of oaks; when we fee the 
sky through its branches, and the meteor 
palling behind. Let every chief among the 
friends of Fingal, take a dark troop of thofe 
that frown fo high;nor let afon of the echo- 
ing groves bound on the waves of Iniftore. 


Mine, faid Gaul, be the feven chiefs that 
‘came from Lano’s lake, — Let Iniftore’s dark 
king, faid Ofcar , come to the fword of OF 
fian’s fon. —To mine the king of Inifcon, 
faid Connal,heart of fteel !—Or Mudan’s chief 
or I, faid brown-haired Dermid, shall fleep 
on clay coldearth.— My choice, though now 
fo weak and dark, was Terman’s battling 
king; I promifed with my hand to win the 
hero’s dark-brown shield. —Bleft and vi&to- 
rious be my chiefs, faid Fingal of the mildeft 
look ; Swaran , king of roaring waves, 
thou art the choice of Fingal. 


Now , like an hundred different winds 
that pour through many vales; divided, dark, 
the fons of the hill advanced; and Cromla 
echoed around. 
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How can I relate the deaths, when we 
clofed in the ftrife of our fteel? O daughter 
of Tofcar ! bloody were our hands ! The 
gloomy ranks of Lochlin fell like the banks 
of the roaring Cona.— Our arms were vic- 
torious on Lena; each chief fulfilled his pre- 
mife. Befide the murmur of Branno thou didft 
often fit, O maid! when thy white bofom 
rote frequent, like the down of the fwan, 
when flow she fails the lake, and fidelong 
winds are blowing. Thou haft feen the fun (z) 
retire red and flow behind his cloud ; night 
gathering round on the mountain, while 
‘the unfrequent blaft (2) roared in narrow 


(1} Sol quoque & exoriens & cum fe condit in undasy 
Signa dabit. Solem certiffima figna fequurtur , 
Ut que mane refert , & qua furgentibus aftris. 
lle ubi nafcentem maculis variaverit ortum 
Conditus in nubem , mediogue refugerit orbe ; 
Sufpecti ibs fint imbres. ViRé. 


Above the reft the fun , who never lies , 

Foretels the change of weather in the skies. 

For if he rife , unwilling to his race , 

€louds on his brow andfpots upon his face 5 

Or if thro’ mifts he shoots his fullen beams , 
Frugal of light, in loofe , and ftraggling ftreams , 
Sufpect a drifling day. DRyYDIm 


(1) Continuo ventis furgentibus aut freta ponti 
incipiunt agitara tumefcere ; & aridus altis 
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ales. At length the rain beats hard; and 
thunder rolls in peals. Lightning glances on 
the rocks. Spirits ride on beams of fire. And 
the ftrength of the mountain - ftreams (1 ) 
lcomes roaring down the hills. Such was the 
moife of battle, maid of the arms of fnow. 
Why , daughter of the hill , that tear? the maids 
of Lochlin have caufe to weep. The people 
jpof their country fell , for bloody was the - 
blue fteel of the race of my heroes. But I 
fam fad, forlorn , and blind; and no more 
the companion of heroes. Give , lovely maid , 
yo me thy tears , for I have feen the tombs 
of all my friends. 


Iz: was then by Fingal’s hand a hero fells 
io his grief.—Gray-haired he rolled in the 
Huft , and lifted his faint eyes to the king. 
(And is it by me thou haft fallen , faid the 
on of Comhal , thou friend of Agandecca! 
| Montibus audiri fragor , aut refonantia longe 
| Littera mifceri , & nemorum increbefcere murmur. 

IRGs 
For ere the rifing winds begin to roar, iy 
The working feas advance to wash the shore 3 
_ Soft whifpers run along the leafy wood , 


_ And mountains whiftle to the murmr’ring flood, 

\ DRYDEN. 
| i ( } ) 
)) The rapid rains , defcending from the hills , 
To rolling torrents {well the creeping rills. , 


DRYDEN: 


Ruunt de montibus amines. VIRcG. 
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I faw thy tears for the maid of my lo 
in the halls of the bloody Starno. The 
haft been the foe of the foes of my low 
and haft thou fallen by my hand? Raifel 
Ullin , raife the grave of the fon of Ma 
thon ; and give his name to the fong «| 
Agandecca ; for dear to my foul. haft the 
been , thou darkly-dwelling maid of Ardvey 


Cuchullin, from the cave of Cromla, heat 
the noife of the troubled war. He calledt 
Connal chief of fwords, and Carril of othe 
times. The gray -haired heroes heard h 
voice, and took their afpen fpears. The 
came, and faw the tide of battle , like th 
crowded waves of the ocean ; when th 
dark wind blows from the deep; and rol 
the billows through the fandy vale. 


Cuchullin kindled atthe fight , and dark 
nefs gathered on his brow. His hand is o 
the {word of his fathers : his red-rolling eye 
on the foe. He thrice attempted to rush t 
battle , and thrice did Connal {top him. Chie 
of the Hle of mift, he faid, Fingal fubdue 
the foe. Seek not a part of the fame of th’ 
king ; bimfelf is like a ftorm. 


Then , Carril , go, replied the chief 
and greet-the king of Morven. When Lo: 
chlin falls away like a ftream after rain, ane 
the noife of the battle is over, then be thy 
voice {weet in his ear to praife the king o 
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| ords. Give him the fword of Caithbat ; 
br Cuchullin is worthy no more to lift the 
ms of his fathers. 


) But, O ye ghofts of the lonely Cromla ! 
le fouls of chiefs that are no mote ! be ye 
he companions of Cuchullin , and talk to 
im in the cave of his forrow. For never 


jke a mift that fled away , when the blaft 
‘the morning came, and brightened the 
pagey fide of the hill. Connal , talk of arms 
jo more : departed is my fame.—My fighs 
nall be on Cromla’s wind, till my foorfteps 
2afe to be feen,— And thou , white-bofom'd 
jragela , mourn over the fall of my fame; 
of , vanquished ,I will never return to thee, 
hou fun-beam of Dunfcaich. 
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BOOK Y. 


ARGUMENT t Boox V: 
Cuchullin and Connal ftill remain on the hill. 


Fingal and Swaran meet ; the combat is 
defcribed. Swaran is overcome , bound and. 
delivered over, as aprifoner, to the care of 
Offian and Gaul the fon of Morni. Fingal, 
kis younger fons, and Ofcar , ftill purfildl 
the enemy. The epifode of Orla a chief of 
Lochlin , who was mortally wounded in 
the battle , is introduced. Fingal , touched’ 
with the death of Orla, orders the purfuit to 
be difcontinued ; and calling his fons to- 
gether ,heis informed that Ryno the young- 
eff of them , was killed. He laments his’ 
death , hears the ftory of Lamdark and 
Gelchoffa , and returns towards the place 
where he had left Swaran. Carril , whohad 
been fent by Cuchullin to congratulate Fin- 
gal on his victory , comes in the mean time 
to Offian. The converfation of che two Poets | 
clofes the action of the fourth day. 


FINGAL - 


Bek NC AL 


AN ANCIENT 


Ree ee TE eM: 


laiS i. Be Oy OURS: 


B,O.0 Ko Vis (e) 


N OW Connal, on Cromla’s. windy fide ; 
fpoke to the chief of the noble car. Why 
that gloom ,fon of Semo ? Our friends are 
the mighty in battle. And renowned art 
thou, O warrior ! many were the deaths of 


(1) The fourth day ftill continues. The poet, by 
putting the narration in the mouth of Connal, 
who {till remained with Cuchuilin on the fide of 
Cromla , gives propriety to the praifes of Fingal. 
The beginning of this book , in the original , is 
one of the moft beautiful parts of the poem. The 
veriification is regular and full, and agreesvery well 
with the fedate charaéter of Connal. No poet 
has adapted the cadence of his verfe more to the 
temper of the fpeaker , than Offian has done. It 
is more than probable, that the whole poem was 
otiginally defigned to be fung to the harp, as the 
verlification is fo various, and fo much (uited te 
the different paffions of the human mind. 

Vou], z 
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thy fteel, Often has Bragela met with blue- 
rolling eyes of joy, often has she met her 
hero , returning in the midft of the valiant; 
when his {word was red with flaughter , 
and his foes filent in the fields of the tomb. 
Pleafant to her ears were thy bards , when | 
thine actions rofe in the fong. | 


But beholdthe king of Morven ;he moves 
below like a pillar of fire. His ftrength is 
like the ftream of Lubar, or the wind of the © 
echoing Cromla ; when the branchy forefts 
of night are overturned. | 


_ Happy are thy people , O Fingal ! thine 
arm shall fight their battles : thou art the 
firft in their dangers ; the wifeft in the days 
of their peace. Thou {peakeft , and thy thou 
ands obey; and armies tremble at the found | 
of thy fteel. Happy are thy people , Fingal , 
chief of the lonely hills. 


Who is that fo dark and terrible, coming 
ia the thunder of his courfe? who is it but 
Starno’s fon to meet the king of Morven? 
Behold the battle of the chiefs : it is like 
the ftorm of the ocean , when two fpirits 
meet far diftant , and contend for the rolling 
of the wave. The hunter hears the noife on his 
hill ; and fees the high billows advancing | 


to Ardven’s shore. 


Suchwere the words of Connal ,when the | 
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heroes met in the midft of their falling peo- 
ple. There was the clang of armis ! there every 


| 
| 
| 


Miad. 


blow , like the hundred hammers of the fur- 


nace ! Terrible is the battle of the kings, and 


horrid the look of their eyes. Their dark- 


brown shields are cleft in twain; and their 


fteel flies , broken , from their helmets. 
They fling their weapons down. Each 


fushes (1) to the grafp of his foe. Their fi- 


newy armsbend round each other: they turn 


from fide to fide , and ftrain and ftretch their 


large {preading limbs below. But when thre 


pride of their ftrength arofe , they shook 


the hill with their heels; rocks tumble from 
their places on high ; the green-headed bushes 
are overturned. At length the ftrength of 


Swaran fell ; and the king of the groves is 
bound. 


Thus have I feen on Cona ; ( but Cona 
I behold no more ) thus haveI feen two 


(1) This paffage refembles one in the twenty-third 


Clofe lock’d above their heads and arms ate mixt 

Below their planted feet at diftance fixr 5 

Now to the grafp éach manly bod'ybends 5 

The humid fweat from ev’ty pore defcends4 

Their bones refound wich blows ; fides , shoulders , 
thighs , 


_. Swell to cach gtipe , and bloody turnouts rife. 


Ports 
E jj 
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dark hills removed from their place by the 
Atcength of the burfting ftream. They curm 
from fide te fide , and their tall oaks meet 
one another on high. Then they fall together 
with all their ae and trees. The ftreams 
are turned by their fides , and the red ruin 
ds feen afar. 


Sons of the king of Morven , faid the no« 
ble Fingal , guard the king of Lochlin ; for 
he is firong , as his thoufand waves. His hand 
is taught to the battle , and his race of the 
times of old. Gaul, thou firft.of my heroes , 
and Offian king of fongs, attend the friend 
of Agandecca, and raife to joy his grief.— 
But , Ofcar, Fillan , Ryno, ye children of 
the race! purfue the reft of Lochlin over the 
heath of Lena; that no veffel may hereafter 
bound on the dark -rolling waves of Init 
tore. 


They flew like lightning over the heath. 
He flowly moved as a cloudof thunder, when 
the fultry plain of fummer is filent. His {word 
is before him as a fun-beam, terrible as the 
ftreaming meteor of night. He came toward 
a chief of Lochlin , and {poke to the fon of 
the wave. 


Who is that like a cloud at the rock of 
the roaring ftream ? He cannot bound over 
its courfe 5 yet ftately is the chjef ! his bofly 
shjeld is on his fide ; and his {pear like the 
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tree of the defart. Youth of the dark-brown 


hair, art thou of Fingal’s foes? 
q 
Tam a fon of Lochlin , he cries , and 


ftrong is my arm in war. My f{poufe is weep~ 
‘ing at home , but Orla (1) will never re- 
turn. 


Or fights or yields the hero , faid Fingaf 
of the noble deeds ? foes do not conquer 
)in my prefence: but my friends are renown 
-ed in the hall. Son of the wave , follow 
-me , partake the feaft of my shells, and 
purfue the deer of my defart. 

r 


_ No: faid the hero, I affift the feeble : my 
| ftrength shal] remain with the weak in arms, 
“My {word has been always unmatched, O 
warrior : let the king of Morven yield. 


, 
. 
‘ 


_. Inever yielded, Orla, Fingal never yield- 
_ed to man, Draw thy {word and chute thy 
foe. Many are my heroes. 


__ And does the king refufe the combat , faid 
Orla of the dark-brown hair ? Fingal is a 


_ (%) The ftory of Orla is fo beautiful and affecr- 
ing in the original , that many are in poffeffion 
of it, in the north of Scotland , who never heard 
a fyllable more of the poem. It varies the aGion , 
and awakes the attention of the reader ,when he 
expected nothing but languor in the conduct of the 
| poein , as the great action was over in the cone 


queit of Swayan, 
E iij 
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match for Orla: and he alone of all his race.. 
—But, king of Morven, if I shall fall, ( ass 
one time the warrior muft die ; ) raife my 
tomb in the midft, and let it be the greateit! 
on Lena. And fend, over the dark-blue wave, 
the {word of Orla to the fpoufe of his love; | 
that she may shew it to her fon , with tears , 
to kindle his foul to war. 


Son of the mournful tale , faid Fingal, why | 
doft thou awaken my tears? One day the 
warriors muft die , and the children fee their 
ufelefs arms in the hall. But , Orla, thy tomb 
shall rife , and‘thy white - bofomed fpoufe: 
weep oyer thy fword, 


They fought on the heath of Lena, but” 
feeble was the arm of Orla, The fword of 
Fingal defcended , and cleft his shield in 
twain. It fell, and glittered on the ground, 
as the moon on the ftream of night, 


King of Morven, faid the hero, lift thy 
{word , and pierce my breaft. Wounded and 
faint from battle, my friends have left me here. 
The mournful tale shall come to my love on 
the banks of the ftreamy Loda ; when she 
is alone in the wood, and the ruftling blaft 
in the leaves. 

No ; faid the king of Morven, I will ne-’ 
ver wound thee, Orla. On the banks of Loda 
let her fee thee efcaped from the hands of. 
ware Let thy gray-haired father , who, per 


| 
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haps, is blind with age , hear the found of 
thy voice in his hall.—With joy let the hero 
rife, and fearch for his fon with his hands. 


But never will he find him, Fingal , faid 
the youth of the ftreamy Lodan—On Lena's 
heath I shall die ; and foreign bards will talk 
of me. My broad belt covers my wound of 
_ death. And now I give it to the wind. 


The dark blood poured from his fide, he fell 
pale on the heath of Lena. Fingal bends over 
him as he dies , and calls his younger heroes. 


Ofcar and Fillan , my fons, raife high the 
memory of Orla. Here let the dark-haired 
hero reft far from the {poufe of his love. Here 
let him reft in his narrow houfe far from 
the found of Loda. The fons of the feeble 
will find his bow at home, but will not be 
able to bend it. His faithful dogs how! on his 
hills, and his boars , which he ufed to pur- 
fue , rejoice. Fallen is the arm of battle ; the 
mighty among the valiant is low ! 


Fxalt the voice , and blow the horn, ye 
fons of the king of Morven: let us go back 
to Swaran, and fend thenight away on fong. 
Fillan, Ofcar , and Ryno, fly over the heath 
of Lena. Where ,Ryno, art thou, young fon 
of fame ? Thou art not wont to be the laf 
to anfwer thy father, 


Ryno , faid Ullin firft of bards , is with the 
E iy 
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aw ful forms of his fathers. With Trathal king 
of shields, and Trenmor of the mighty deeds. — 
The youth is low , —the youth is pale ,—he 
lies on Lena’s heath. 


And fell the fwifteft in the race , {aid the 
king , the firft to bend the bow ? Thou 
{cCarce haft been known to me: why did 
young Ryno fall ? But fleep thou foftly on 
Lena , Fingal shall foon behold thee. Soon 
shall my voice be heard no more, and my. 
footfteps ceafe to be feen. The bards wil 
tell of Fingal’s name 3; the ftones will 
talk of me. But, Ryno , thou art low in- 
deed ,—thou haft not received thy fame. Ul- 
lin, ftrike the harp for Ryno; tell what the 
chief would have been. Farewel , thou firft in» 
every field. No more shall I dire& thy dart. 
Thou that haft been fo fair ; I behold thee 
not—Farewel. 


The tear is on the cheek of the king ; for 
terrible was his fon in war. His fon ! that 
was like a beam of fire by night on the hill; 
when the forefts fink down in its courfe, and 
the traveller trembles at the found. 


Whofe fame is in that dark-green tomb ; 
begun the king of generous shells? four ftones 
with their heads of mofs ftand there 5 and 
mark the narrow houfe of death. Near it 
let my Ryno reft , and be the neighbour of 
the valiant. Perhaps fome chief of fame is 


here to fly with my fon on clouds. O Ullin, 
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raife the fongs of other times. Bring to me- 
mory the dark dwellers of the tomb, If in’ 
the field of the valiant they never fled from 
danger, my fon shall reft with them , far 
from his friends, on the heath of Lena. 


Here , faid the mouth of the fong , here 
reft the firft of heroes. Silent is Lamderg (1) 
in this tomb, and Ullin king of (words. And 
who , foft fimiling from her cloud , shews 
me her face of love? Why, daughter, why 
fo pale art thou, firft of the maids of Crom- 
la? Doft thou fleep with the foes in battle, 
Gelchoffa, white-bofomed daughter of Tua- 
thal >—Thou haft been the love of thoufands, 
but Lamderg was thy love. He came to Sel- 
ma’s mofly towers, and, ftriking his dark. 


buckler , {poke : 


Where is Gelchoffa,, my love, the daugh~ 
ter of the noble Tuathal 2] left her in the hall 
of Selma, when I fought with the gloomy UI- 
fadda. Return foon , O Lamderg, she faid, for 
here I am in the midft of forrow. Her white 
breaft rofe with fighs. Her cheek was wet with. 
tears. Burl fee hernot coming to meet me;and 
to footh my foulafter battle. Silent is the half. 
of my joy ; 1 hear not the voice of the bard,. 


(+) Lamh-dhearg fignifies bloody hand. Getchoffa 
white-legged. Tuathal , furly. Ulfadda, long-bearde- 
Ferchios , che conqueror of men. 

¥ 
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—Bran ( 1 ) does not shake his chains at the 
gate , glad atthe coming of Lamderg. Where. 
is Gelchofla , my love , the mild daughter of 
the generous Tuathal ? 


Lamderg ! fays Ferchios the fon of Aidon , 
Gelchofla may be on Cromla ; she and the 
maids of the bow purfuing the flying deer, 


Ferchios? replied the chief of Cromla, no 
noife meetsthe ear of Lamderg. No found is 
in the woods of Lena. No deer fly in my 
fight. No panting dog purfues. I fee not Gel- 
choffa my love , fair as the full moon fet- 
ting on the hills of Cromla. Go , Ferchios, 
goto Allad (2) the gray-haired fon of the 
rock. His dwelling is in the circle of ftones. 
He may know of Gelchofla, 


The fon of Aidon went ; and {poke to the 
ear of age. Allad'! thou, that dwelleft in the 


(1) Bran is a common name of gray-hounds to 
this day. It isa cuffom, in the north of Scotland, to. 
give the names of the heroes mentioned in this poem, 
to their dogs 3a proof that they are familiar to the 
ear, and their fame generally known. 


(2) Allad is plainly a druid: he is called the fon 
of the rock , from his dwelling in a cave; and the 
citcle of ftones here mentioned is the pale ofthe drui-/ 
dical remple. He is here confulted, as one who had a 
fupernatural knowledge of things 5 from the druids , 
no doubt, came the ridiculous notion of the fecond 
fight, which preyailed.in the bighlands and ifles. 
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rock , thou that trembleft alone, what faw 
thine eyes of age? 


I faw, anfwered Allad the old, Ullin the 
fon of Cairbar. He came like a cloud fron 
Cromla; and he hummed a furly fong like 
a blaft in a leaflefs wood. He entered the 
hall of Selma.— Lamderg , he faid, moft 
dreadful of men, fight or yield to Ullin,, 
Lamderg , replied Gelchofla , the fon of 
battle , is not here. He fights Ulfadda mighty 
chief. He is not here, thou firft of men. 
_ But Lamderg never yielded. He will fight the 
fon of Cairbar. 


Lovely art thou, faid terrible Ullin., daugh- 
ter of the generous Tuathal. I carry thee to’ 
- Cairbar’s halls. The valiant shall have Gel- 
choffa. Three days I remain on Cromla, to 
wait that fon of battle , Lamderg. On the 
fourth Gelchofia is mine, if the mighty Lam- 
derg flies. : 


Allad! (aid the chief of Cromla, peace to 
thy dreams in the cave. Ferchios, found the 
horn of Lamderg, that Ullin may hear on 
Cromla. Lamderg (1), like a roaring ftorm, 


afcended the hill from Selma. He hummed! 


(1) The reader will find this paffage altered’ from 
whatit wasin che fragments of ancient poetry. 
Ir is delivered down very. differently by tradition ¢ 
and the tranfiator has chofen that reading which fa- 
yours leaft of bombaft, 

E vj 
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a furly fong as he went, like the noife of a 
falling ftream. He ftood like a cloud on the 
hill, that varies its form to the wind. He 
rolled a ftone, the fign of war. Ullin heard 
in Cairbar’s hall. The hero heard, with joy,. 
his foe , and took his father’s {pear. A {mile 
brightens his dark-brown cheek, as he places 
his {word by his fide. The dagger glitrered 
in his hand. He whiftled as he went. 


Gelchoffa faw the filent chief, as a wreath 
of mift afcending the hill.—She ftruck her 
white and heaving breaft; and filent, tearful,, 
feared for Lamderg. 


Cairbar, hoary chief of shells, faid the 
maid of the tender hand, I muft bend the: 
bow on Cromla; for I fee the dark-brown ~ 


hinds. 


She hafted up the hill. In vain ! the gloomy 
heroes fought. — Why should I tell the king 
of Morven how wrathful heroes fight !— 
Fierce Ullin fell, Young Lamderg came alf 
pale to the daughter of generous Tuathal. 


What blood, my love, the foft-haired wo- 
man faid, what blood runs down my war- 
rior’s fide?—It is Ullin’s blood, the chief 
replied , thou fairer than the fnow of Cromla! 
Gelchoffa, ler me reft here a little while. The 
mighty Lamderg died. 


Aad fleepet thou fo foon on earth, O 
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chief of shady Cromla? three days she mourns 

ed befide her love. — The hunters found 
her dead, They raifed this tomb above the 
three. Thy fon, O king of Morven, may reft 
here with heroes. 


And here my for shall reft, faid Fingal, 
the noife of their fame has reached my ears. 
Fillan and Fergus ! bring hither Orla; the 
pale youth of the ftream of Loda. Not un- 
equalled shall Ryno lie in earth, when Orla 
is by his fide. Weep, ye daughters of Mer- 
yen, and ye maids of the ftreamy Loda. Like 
atree they grew on the hills; and they have 
fallen like the oak (1) of the defart; when 
it lies acrofs a ftream, and withers in the 
wind of the mountain. 


Ofcar ! chief of every youth ! thou feeft 
how they have fallen. Be thou, like them, 
on earth renowned. Like them the fong of 
bards. Terrible were their forms in bartles 
but calm was Ryno in the days of peace. 
He was like the bow of the shower feen far 
diftant on the ftream; when the fun is-fetting 
on Mora, and filence on the hill of deer. Reft, 
youngeit of my fons, reft, O Ryno, on Lenae 


Hom. Ji. 1ée- 


(1) ——as ore THe Sic moarrey 
as the mountain oak 
Nods to the ax , till, with a groaning found, 
_ Se dinks , and fpreads its honours on the ground.. 
Popes. 
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We too shall be no more; for the warrior 
one day muft fail. 


Such was thy grief, thou kiag of hills, 
when Ryno lay on earth. What muft the 
grief of Oflian be, for thou thyself art gone. 
i hear not thy diftant voice on Cona. My 
eyes perceive thee not. Often forlorn and 
dark | fit at thy tomb; and feel it with my 
hands. When I think I hear thy voice; it is 
but the blaft of the defart.— Fingal has long 
fince fallen afleep, the ruler of the war. 


Then Gaul and Offian fat with Swaran on: 
the foft green banks of Lubar. I touched the 
harp to pleafe the king. But gloomy was his; 
brow. He rolled his red eyes towards Lenas 
The hero mourned his people. 


I lifted my eyes to Cromla, and I faw the 
fon of generous Semo.— Sad and flow he re- 
tired from his hill towards the lonely cave: 
of Tura. He faw Fingal victorious, and mixed 
his joy with grief. The fun is bright on his 
armour, and Connal flowly followed. They 
funk behind the hill, like two pillars of the fire, 
of night; when winds purfue them over the 
mountain, and the flaming heath refounds. Be- 
fide a ftream of roaring foam his cave isin a 
rock. Onetree bends above it ; and the rushing 
winds echo againft its fides. Here refts the 
chief of Dunfcaich, the fon of generous Semo. 
His thoughts are on the battle he loft; and the 
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tear is on his cheek. He mourned the depar- 
ture of his fame that fled like the mift of Cona. 
O Bragela , thou art too far remote to cheer 
the foul of the hero, But let him fee thy bright 
form in his foul; that his thoughts may return 
to the lonely fun-beam of Dunfcaich. 


Who comes with the locks of age ? It is the 
fon of fong. Hail, Carril of other times, thy 
voice is like the harp in the halls of Tura. 
Thy words are pleatant as the shower that 
falls on the fields of the fun. Carril of the 
times of old, why comeft thou from the fon 
of the generous Semo? 


Offian king of fwords, repligd the bard, 
thou beft raifeft the fong. Long eee been 
known to Carril , thou ruler of battles. Often 
have I touched the harp to lovely Eyirallin. 
Thou too haft often accompanied my voice 
in Branno’s hall of generous shells. And of- 
ten, amidft our voices, was heard the mildeft 
Fvirallin. One day she fung of Cormac’s fall, 
the youth that died for her love. I faw the 
tears on her cheek, and on thine, thou chief 
of men. Her foul was touched for the une 
happy , though she leved him not. How fair 
among a thoufand maids was the daughter of 
the generous Branno! 


Bring not, Carril, I replied, bring not her 
memory to my mind. My foul muft melt ag 
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the remembrance. My eyes muft have their 
tears. Palein the earth is she, the foftly-blush- 
ing fair of my love. But ficthouon the heath,. 
O Bard, and let us hear thy voice. It is ptea- 
fant asthe gale of {pring thatfighs on the hun- 
ter’s ear; when he wakens from dreams of 
joy, and has heard the mufic of the {pirits of 
the hill. 
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ARGUMENT to Book VI. 


Wight comes on. Fingal gives a feaft to his 
army, at which Swaran is prefent. The: 
king commands Ullin his bard to give the 
fong of peace; a cuffom always obferved 
at the end of awar. UUin relates the adtions 
of Trenmor, great grand-father to Fingal,in 
Scandinavia, and his marriage with Ini- 
baca, the daughter of a king of Lochlin 
who was anceftor to Swaran; which con- 
fideration, together with his being brother to 
Agandecca, with whom Fingal was in 
love in his youth, induced the king to releafe 
him, and permit him to return, with the 
remains of his army , into Lochlin, upon 
his promife of never returning to Ireland, 
in a hoftile manner. The night is {pent in 
fettling Swaran’s departure , in fongs of 
bards , and ina converfation in which the 
flory of Grumal is introduced by Fingal. + 
Morning comes. Swaran departs; Fingal 

oes on a hunting party, and finding Cu- 
shullin in the cave of Tura, conforts him, 
and fets fail, the next day , for Scotland ; 
which concludes the poem. 
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| SEP Ole waved (yg) 


| gees clouds of night come rolling down: 
-and reft on Cromla’s dark-brown fteep. The 
'ftars of the north arife over the rolling of the 
waves of Ullin; they shew their heads of fire 
through the flying mift of heaven. A dif- 

tant wind roars in the wood; but filent and 


dark is the plain of death. . 


Still on the darkening Lena arofe in my 
ears the tuneful voice of Carril. He fung of 
the companions of our youth, and the days 
of former years; when we met on the banks 
of Lego, and fent round the joy of the shell. 
Cromla, with its cloudy fteeps, anfwered to 


(19 This book opens with the fourth night , and 
ends on the morning of the fixth day. The time of 
five days , five nights , and a part of the fixth day, 
is taken up in the poem. The fcene lies in the heath 
4 Lena , and the mountain Cromla, on the coaft of 
Ulfier, 
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his voice. The ghofts of thofe he fung came : 
in their ruftling blaft. They were feen to bend | 


with joy towards the found of their praife. 


Be thy foul bleft. O Carril, in the midft of 
thy. eddying winds, O that thou would come 
to my hall , when I am alone by night !—And 


thou doft come, my friend, I hear often thy — 


light hand on my harp; when it hangs on the 
diftant wall, and the feeble found touches my 
ear. Why doft thou not fpeak to me in my 
grief, and tell when} shall behold my friends? 
Bur thou paffeft away in thy murmuring blaft; 


and thy wind whiftles through the gray hair. 


of Offian. 


Now on the fide of Mora the heroes gather- 


edto the feaft. A thoufand aged oaks are burn= 


ing to the wind. — The ftrength (1) of the 
shells goes round. And the fouls of warriors 


brighten with joy. But the king of Lochlinis 


(1) By the ftrength of the shell, is meant the 
liquor the heroes drunk: of what kind it was, can- 
not be afcertained at this diftance of time. The traif- 


lator has met with feveral ancient poems, that men-' 


tion wax-lights and wine, as common im the halls of 
Fingal. The names of both are borrowed from the 
Latin, which plainly shews that ouranceftors had them 
from the Romans, if they had them at all, The Ca- 
ledonians in their frequent incurfions to the province, 
might become acquainted with thofe conveniencies of 
life , and introduce them into their own country » 


~, among the booty which they carried from South Bii- 
dain, 


. 
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filent , and forrow reddens in the eyes of his 
‘pride. He often turned toward Lena and re- 
membered that he fell. 


Fingal Jeaned on the shield of his fathers. 


Fis gray locks flowly waved on the wind, 


and glittered to the beam of night. He faw 
the grief of Swaran, and {poke to the firft of 


Bards. 


Raife, Ullin, raife the fong of peace, and 


footh my foulafter battle, that my ear may for- 


get the noife of arms. And let a hundred harps 
be near to gladden the king of Lochlin. He 
muft depart from us with joy.—None ever 
went fad from Fingal. Ofcar! the lightning 
of my {word is againft the ftrong in battle ; 
but peaceful i: lies by my fide, when warriors 
yield in war. 


Trenmor (1), faid the mouth of the fongs, 


fived in the days of other years. He bounded 


over the waves of the north, companion of 
the ftorm. The high rocks of the land of 
Lochlin, and its groves of murmuring founds 
appeared to the hero through the mift;— he 
bound his white-bofomed fails. — Trenmor 

urfued the boar that roared along the woods 


_ of Gormal. Many had fled from its prefence; 
but the {pear of Trenmor flew it. — 


(1) Trenmor was great grandfather to Fingal. The 
ftory is introduced to facilitate the difmifion of 
Swaran, 
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Three chiefs, that beheld the deed, told of 
the mighty firanger. They told that he ftood: 
like a pillar of fire in the bright arms of his) 
valour. The king of Lochlin prepared the: 
‘feaft , and called the blooming ‘Trenmor, 
‘Three days he feafted at Gormal’s windy; 
towers; and got his choice in the combat. 


The land of Lochlin had no hero that’ 
yielded not to Trenmor. The shell of joy went: 
round with fongs in praife of the king of Mor- 
ven; he that came over the waves, the firft of 
mighty men. ‘ | 


Now, when the fourth gray morn arofe, the 
hero launched his ship; and, walking along” 
the filent shore, waited for the rushing wind, | 
For loud and-diftant he heard the blaft mur- | 


muring in the greve. +f 


Covered over with arms of fteel , a fon of | 
the woody Gormal appeared. Red was his” 
cheek and fair his hair. His skin like the fnow 
of Morven. Mild rolled his blue and fmiling — 
eye, when he {poke to the king of {words. 


Stay, Trenmor, ftay thou firft of men, 
thou haft not conquered Lonval’s fon. My 
{word has often met the brave. And the wile 
shun the ftrength of my bow. ; 


_ Thou fair-haired youth, Trenmor replied,, | 
J will not fight with Lonval’s fon. Thine army 
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is feeble , fun-beam of beauty. Retire to Gor 
mal’s dark-brown hinds. 


But I will retire replied the youth, with 
the fvord of Trenmor; and exult in the found 
‘of my fame. The virgins shall gather with 
{miles around him who conquered Trenmor. 
(They shall figh with the fighs of love, and 
admire the length of thy {pear; when I shall 
icatry it among thoufands, and lift the gligter- 
jing point to the fun. 


' Thou shalt never carry my pear, faid the 
Jangry king of Morven. — Thy mother shall 
\find thee pale on the shore of the echoing 
\Gormal ; and, looking over the dark-blue 
ideep, fee the fails ofhim that flew her fon. 


| I wil! not lift the fpear, replied the youth, 
jmy arm is not ftrong with years. But with 
the feathered dart I have learned to pierce a 
diftant foe. Throw down that heavy mail of 
fteel; for Trenmor is covered ali over.—I 
fir will lay my mail on earth. — Throw 
mow thy dart, thou king of Morven. 


He faw the heaving of her breaft. Ir was 
ithe fifter of the king. — She had feen him in 
ithe halls of Gormal; and loved his face of 
jyouth.— The {pear dropt from the hand of 
Trenmor; he bent his red cheek tothe grounds 


for he had feen her like a beam of light, that 
wmneets the fons of the cave, when they revifie 
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the fields ofthe fun,and bend their aching eyes, 


Chief of the windy Morven, begun the 
maid of the arms of {now , let me reft in thy 
bounding ship, far from the love of Corlo, 
For he, like thunder of the defart, is terrible 
to Inibaca. He loves me in the gloom of his 
pride, and shakes ten thoufand f{pears. 


eft thou in peace, faid the mighty Tren- 
mor, behind the shield of my fathers. I will 
not fly from the chief, though he shakes ten 
thoufand f{pears. 


Three days he waited on the shore; and 
fent his horn abroad. He called Corlo to 
battle from all his echoing hills. But Corle 
came not to battle. The king of Lochlin def. 
cended. He feafted on roaring shore, and 
gave the maid to Trenmor. 


King of Lochlin, faid Fingal, thy blood 
flows in the veins of thy foe. Our families 
met in battle, becaufe they loved the ftrife 
of {pears. But often did they feaft in the 
hall ; and fend round the joy of the 
shell. —Let thy face brighten with gladnefs, 
and thine ear delight in the bard. Dreadful as 
the fterm of thine ocean, thou haft pourec 
thy valour forth ; thy voice has been like 
the voice of thoufands, when they engage 
in battle. Raife, to morrow , thy white fails 
to the wind , thou brother of Agandecca, 

Bright 
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Bright as the beam of noon, she comes on 
my mournful foul. I faw thy tears for the fair 
one, and {pared thee in the halls of Starno; 
when my {word was red with flanghter, and 
my eye full of tears for the maid. — Or doft 
thou chufe the fight? The combat which thy 
fathers gave to Trenmor is thine: that thou 
mayeft depart renowned, like the fun fetting 
in the weft. 


King of the race of Morven, faid the chief 
of the waves of Lochlin, never will Swaran 
fight with thee, firft of a thoufand heroes. } 
faw thee in the halls ofStarno, and few were 
thy years beyond my own.— When shall I, 
{aid Ito my foul, lift the {pear like the noble 
Fingal? We have fought heretofore, O war- 
rior, on the fide of the shaggy Malmor; after 
my waves had carried me to thy halls, and 
the feaft ofa thoufand shells was {pread. Let 
the bards fend him who overcame to future 
years, for noble was the ftrife of heathy 
Malmor. 


But many of the ships of Lochlin have loft 
their youths on Lena. Take thefe, thou king 
of Morven, and be the friend of Swaran. And 
when thy fons shall come to the mofly towers 
ofGormal, the feaft of shells shall be fpread, 
and the combat offered on the vale. 


Nor ship, replied the king, shall Fingal 
take , nor land of many hills. The defart is 
Vor FE 
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enough to me with all its deer and woods. 
Rife on thy waves again, thou noble friend 
of Agandecca. Spread thy white fails to the 
beam of the morning, and return to the 
echoing hills of Gormal. 


Bleft be thy foul, thou king of shells, faid _ 
Swaran of the dark-brown shield. In peace, 
thou art the gale of {pring , in war, the moun- 
tain-ftorm. Take now my hand in friendship, 
thou noble king of Morven. Let thy bards 
mourn thofe who fell. Let Erin give the fons 
ef Lochlin to earth; and raife the mofly 
fiones of their fame. That the children of 
the north hereafter may behold the piace | 
where their fathers fought ; and fome hunter 
may fay, when he leans on a mofly tomb, 
here Fingal and Swaran fought, the heroes 
of other years. Thus hereafter shall he fay, 
and our fame shall laft for ever. 


Swaran, faid the king of the hills, to-day 
our fame is greateft. We shall pafs away like a | 
dream. No ‘found will be in the fields of our | 
battles. Our tombs will be loft in the heath. 
The hunter shall not know the place of our 
reft, Our names may be heard in fong, but the 
ftrength of our arms will ceafe. O Offian, 
Carril, and Uilin, you know of heroes that 
are no more. Give us the fong of other years. 
Let the night pafs away on the found, and 
morning return with joy. 
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We gave the fong to the kings, and a 
hundred harps accompanied our voice. The 
face of Swaran brightened like the full moon 
of heaven , when the clouds vanish away, 
and leave her calm and broad in the midft of 
the sky. 


It was then that Fingal {poke to Carril , the 
chief of other times. Where is the fon of 
Semo, the king of the ifle of mif? hashe retired, 
‘like the meteor of death, to the dreary cave 


of Tura? 


Cuchullin, faid Carril of other times, 
lies in the dreary cave of Tura. His hand 
is on the {word of his ftrength , his thoughts 
on the battle which he loft. Mournful 
is the king of {pears ; for he has often been 
victorious. He fends the fword of his war 
to reft on the fide of Fingal. For, like the 
ftorm of the defart, thou haft f{cattered all 
his foes. Take, O Fingal, the fword of 

the hero ; for his fame is departed like mift, 
when it flies before the ruftling wind of the 
vale. 


No: replied the king, Fingal shall never 
take his fword. His arm is mighty in war; 
and tell him his fame shall never fail.. Many 
have been overcome in battle, that have 
shone afterwards like the fun of heaven, 


O Swaran , king of the refounding woods 


F ij 
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give ali thy grief away.—The vanquished, if | 


brave , are renowned. They are like the fun | 
in a cloud,when he hides his facein the fouth, — 
but looks again on the hills of grafs. 


Grumal was a chief of Cona. He fought 
the battle on every coaft. His foul rejoiced in 
blood , his ear in the din of arms, He poured 
his warriors on the founding Craca; and Craca’s 
king met him from his grove ; for then, within 
the circle of Brumo (1), he {poke to the ftone 
of power. 


Fierce was the battle of the heroes, for 
the maid of the breaft of fnow. The fame 
of the daughter of Craca had reached Gru- 
mal at the ftreams of Cona; he vowed to 
have the white-bofomed maid , or die on 
the echoing Craca. Three days they ftrove 
together , and Grumal, on the fourth, was 


bound. 


Far from his friends,they placed him in the 
horrid circle of Brumo; where often , they 
faid , the ghofts of the dead howled round the 
ftone of their fear. But afterwards he shone 
like a pillar of the light of heaven. They fell 
by his mighty hand, and Grumal had his 
fame. 


(1) This paffage alludes to the religion of the king 
of Craca. See a note ona familar fubje@ , in the 


third book, 


| 
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Raife, ye bards of other times, raife high 

the praife of heroes; that my foul may fettle’ 

on their fame ; and the mind of Swaran 
_ceafe to be fad. 


They lay in the heath of Mora ; the dark 
winds ruftled over the heroes.—A hundred 
voices at once arofe,a hundred harps were 
ftrung , they fung of other times, and the 
mighty chiefs of former years. 


When now shall I hear the bard ; or rejoice 
at the fame of my fathers ? The harp is 
not ftrung on Morven; nor the voice of 

' mufic raifed on Cona. Dead with the mighty 
is the bard ; and fame is in the defart no more. 


Morning trembles with the beam of the’ 
eaft , and glimmers on gray-headed Cromla. 
Over Lena is heard the horn of Swaran, and. 
the fons of “the ocean gather around.— 
Silent and fad, they mount the wave, and 
the blaft of Ullin is behind their fails. White , 
as the miftofMorven, they float along the fea. 


Call, faid Fingal, call my dogs , the long- 
bounding fons of the chace. Call white-breatt- 
ed Gran; and the furly ftrength of Luath. 
—Fillan , and Ryno—but he is not here; 
my fon refts on the bed of death. Fillan 
and Fergus, blow my horn, that the joy of 
the chace may arife ; that the deer of Cromla 
may hear, and ftart at the eke toes, 

ijj 
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The shrill found {preads along the wood. 
The fons of beathy Cromla arife.—A thou- 
fand dogs fly off at once, gray-bounding 
through the heath. A deer fell by every dog, 
and three by the white-breafted Bran. He 


brought them, in their flight, to Fingal, 


that the joy of the king might be great. 


One deer fell at the tomb of Ryno ; and 
the grief of Fingal returned. He faw how 
peaceful lay the ftone of him who was the 


firft at the chaceex—No more shalt thou rife,. 


O my fon, to partake of the feaft of Cromla. 
Soon wiil thy tomb be hid, and the grafs 
grow rank on thy grave. The fons of the 
feeble shall pafs over it, and shall not know 
that the mighty lies there. 


Offian and Fillan, fons of my ftrength, 
and Gaul king of the blue fwords of war, 
Jet us afcend the hill, to the cave of Tura, and 
find the chief of the battles of Erin.—Are 
thefe the walls of Tura? gray and lonely 
they rife on the heath. The 
is fad, and the halls are defolate. Come, let 
us find the king of {words , and give him 
all our joy.—But is that Cuchullin, O Fillan, 
or a pillar of fmoke on the heath? The 
wind of Cromla is on my eyes, and I dif- 
tinguish not my friend. 


Fingal, replied the youth, it is the fon of 
Semo. Gloomy and fad is the hero; his hand 


ing of shells’ 


=e 
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is on his fword. Hail to the fon of battle , 
breaker of the shields! 


Hail to thee; replied Cuchullin, hail to 
all the fons cf Morven. Delightful is thy 
prefence , O Fingal. It is like the fun on 
Cromla; when the hunter mourns his abfence 
for a feafon , and fees~him between the 
clouds. Thy fons are like ftars that attend 
thy courfe, and give light in the night, It is 
not thus thou haft feen me, O Fingal, re- 
turning from the wars of the defart ; when 
the kings of the world (1) had fled, and 
joy returned to the hill of hinds. 


Many are thy words , Cuchullin , faid 
Connan (2) of {mall renown. Thy words 
are many, fon of Semo, but where are 
thy deeds in arms? Why did we come over 
the ocean to aid thy feeble fword? Thou 
flyeft to thy cave of forrow, and Connan 
fights thy battles. Refign to me thefe arms 
of light ; yield them, thou fon of Erin, 


(1) This is the only paffage in the poem , wherein 
the wars of Fingal again{ft the Romans are alluded 
to. The Roman emperor is diftinguished in 
old compofitions by the title of king of the world, 


(2) Connan was of the family of Morny. He is 
mentioned in feveral-othet poems, and always ap- 
peats with the fame character. The poet pafled him 
ever in filence till now , and his behaviour here dee 
ferves no better ufage, 

F iy 
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No hero, replied the chief, ever fought 
the arms of Cuchullin ; and had a thoufand 
heroes fought them, it were in vain, thou 
gloomy youth. I fled not to the caveof forrow, 
as long as Erin’s warriors lived. 


Youth of the feeble arm, faid Fingal, 
Connan, fay no more. Cuchullin is renowned 
in battle, and terrible over the defart. Often 
have I heard thy fame, thou ftormy chief 
of Innisfail. Spread now thy white fails for 
the ifle of mift, and fee Bragela leaning on 
her rock. Her tender eye is in tears, and 
the winds lift her long hair from her heav- 
ing breaft. She liftens to the winds of night, 
to hear the voice of thy rowers (1); to hear 
the fong of the fea, and the found of thy 
diftant harp. 


And long shall she liften in vain; Cuchul- 
lin shall never return. How can I behold 
Bragela to raife the figh of her breaft : Fingal, 
J wasalways victorious in the battles of other 
{pears. 


And hereafter thou shalt be victorious ; 
faid Fingal king of shells. The fame of Cu- 
chullin shall grow like the branchy tree of 
Cromla. Many battles await thee, O chief, 


(1) The praAice of finging , when they row, is 
univerfal among the inhabitants of the north - weft 
coaft of Scotland and the ifles, Jt deceives time , and 
infpitits the rowers. 
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and many shall be the wounds of thy hand. 
Bring hither, Ofcar, the deer, and prepare 
the feaft of shells ; that our fouls may rejoice 
after danger, and our friends delight in our 
prefence. 


We fat, we feafted, and we fung. The foul 
of Cuchullin rofe. The ftrength of his arm re- 
turned; and gladnefs brightened on his face. 
Ullin gave the fong, and Carril raifed the 
voice. ], often, joined the bards, and fun 
of battles of the fpear.—Battles! where i 
often fought ; but now I fight no more. 
The fame of my former aétions is ceafed , 
and I fit forlorn at the tombs of my friends? 


Thus they paffed the night in the fongs 
and brought back the morning with joy. 
Fingal arofe on the heath, and shook his 
glittering {pear in his hand.— He moved firft 
toward the plains of Lena , and we followed 
like a ridge of fire. Spread the fail ,faid the 
king of Morven, and catch the winds that 
pour from Lena.—We rofe on the wave 
with fongs, and rushed, with joy, through 
the foam of the ocean (1). 


(1) Iris allowed by the beft critics that an epic poern 
ought to end happily. This rule , in its moft material 
circcumftances , is obferved by the three moft de- 
fervedly celebrated poets, Homer, Virgil, and Milton ; 
yet , 1 knownot how it happens, the conclufionsof 
their poems throw a melancholy damp on the mind. 
One leaves his reader at a funeral 5 ano at the un~ 
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timely death of a hero 3 and the third in the foli- 
tary fcenes of an unpeopled world. 
Qs iy’ dugierov racpov “Exlopos sarmodetpxcto. 
HOMER. 
* Such honouts Ilion to her hero paid, 
And peaceful flept the mighty Heétor’s shade. 
Pore. 


Ferrum adverfo fub pectore condit 
Fervidus. Aft illi folvuntur frigore membra , 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata fub umbras. 
VIRGIL. 
He rais’d his arm aloft 5 and , at the word > 
Deep in his bofom drove the shining {word. 
The ftreaming blood diftain’d his arms around , 
And the difdainful foul came rushing thro’ the 
wound, 
DRYDEN. 


They, hand in hand, with wand’ring fteps , and 


flow , 
Throwgh Eden took their folitary way. 
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DRAMATIC POEM. (1) 


The PERSONS. 


Fincat. MELILCOMA, i daughters 


Hiparran. DERSAGRENA, 5 of Mornis 


ComALA.- BarpDs. 


DERSAGRENA. 


| [ HE chace is over.—No noife on Ardven} 


but the torrent’s roar ! — Daughter of Morni, 


(1) This poem is valuable on account of the light 
it throws on the antiquity of Offian’s compofitions, 
The Caracul mentioned here is the fame with Cara- 


_ calla, the fon of Severus , who in the year zr1 com- 


manded an expedition againft the Caledonians. —— 
The variety of the meafure shews that the poem was 


originally fer to mufic , and perhaps prefented be- 


134 COMALA; 
~¢gome from Crona’s banks. Lay down the 
bow, and take the harp. Let the night come 
on with fongs, and our joy be great om 


Ardyen. 
MELILCOMA (1). 


And night comes on, thou blue-eyed maid, 
gray night grows dim along the plain. [ 
faw a deer at Crona’s ftream; a mofly bank 
he feemed through the gloom, but {oon he 
bounded away. A meteor played round his 


fore the chiefs upon folemn occafions. Tradition | 
has handed down the flory more complete, than it is 
in the poem. Comala, the daughter of Sarno 
king of Iniftore or Orkney iflands , fell in love with 
Fingal the fon of Comhal ata feaft , to which her | 
father had invited him , [ Fingal, B. IIE. ] upon his! 
return from Lochlin , after the death of Agandecca. 
Her paffion was fo violent , that she followed him, - 
difguifed like a youth , who wanted to be employed 
in his wats. She was foon difcovered by Hidallan 
the fon of Lamor , one of Fingal’s heroes , whofe. 
Jove she had flighted fome time before. Her ro 
mantic paffion and beauty recommended her fo much | 
to the king , that he had refolvyed to make her 
his wife ; when news was brought him of Caracul’s | 
expedition. He marched to ftop the progrefs of the | 
enemy ,and Comala attended him. He left heron 
a hill,within fight of Caracul’s army , when he him- 
felf went to battle , having previoufly promifed , 
if he furvived , to return that night. The fequel 
of the ftory may be gathered from the poem itfelf, . 


(1) Melilcoma , foft-relling eye. 
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branchy horns; and the awful faces (1) of 
other times looked from the clouds of 
- Crona. 


DERSAGRENA (2). 


Thefe are the figns of Fingal’s death.— 

_ The king of shields is fallen !—and Caracul 

" prevails. Rife, Comala (3), from thy rocks; 

_ daughter of Sarno, rife in tears. The youth 

of thy love is low , and his ghoftis already on 
out hills. 


MeLILcoMa. 


There Comala fits forlorn. Two gray 

_ dogs near shake their rough ear$, and catch 
the flying breeze. Her red cheat refts on 
her arm, and the mountain-wind is in her 
| hair. She turns her blue-rolling eyes towards 
_the fields of his promife-—Where art thou, 
_ OF ingal, for the night is gathering around ? 


(1) Apparent dire facies  inimicaque Troje 
Numina magna Deiim. ViR6. 


dreadful founds I hear , 
And the dire forms of hoftile gods appear. 
DRYDEN. 


(2) Derfagrena , che brightne{s of a fun-beamm ~ 


(3) Comala , che maid of the pleafant brows 
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O Carun (1) of the ftreams! why do I 
behold thy waters rolling in blood? Has the 
noife of the battle been heard on thy banks ; 
and fleeps the king of Morven ?—Rife, 
meoon , thou daughter of the sky! look from 
between thy clouds, that I may behold the 
light of his fteel, on the field of his pro- 
mife,—Or rather let the meteor, that lights 
our departed fathers through the night, 
come, with its red light, to shew me the 
way to my fallen hero. Who will defend me 
from forrow? Who from the love of Hidallan? 
Long shall Gomala look,before shecan behold 
Fingal in“the midft of his hoft , bright as 
the beam of the morning in the cloud of 
an early shower. 


(1) Carun or Cara’on , @ winding river. This 
riger retains {till the name of Carron , and falls into 
the Forth , {ome miles to the North of Falkirk. 


Gentefque alias cum pelleret armis’ 
Sedibus , aut victas vilem fervaret in ufum 
Servitit , hic contenta fuos defendere fines 
Roma fecurigeris pratendit menia Scotis : 
Hic fpe progreffus pefica , Caronis ad undam 
Terminus dufonii fignat divortia regni. 


BucNANANe 
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HipDALLAN (1). 


Roll, thou mift of gloomy Crona, roll 
on the path of the hunter. Hide his fteps 
from mine eyes, and let me remember my 
friend no more. The bands of battle are 
{eattered , and no crowding fteps are round 
the noife of his fteel O Carun, roll thy 
ftreams of blood, for the chief of the people 
fell. 


CoMALA. 


Who fell on Carun’s graffy banks , fon 
of the cloudy night? Was he white as the 
fnow of Ardyen , blooming as the bow of 
the shower ? Was his hair like the mift of 
the hill, foft and curling in the day ofthe 
fun? Was he like the thunder of heaven in 
battle ; fleet as the roe of the defart? 


HIpDALLANn. 


_ O that I might behold his love, fair- 
leaning from her rock! Her red eye dim 


- (1) Hidallan was fent by Fingal , to give notice to 
Comala of his return. He to revenge himfelf on her, 
for flighting his love fome time before, told her, 
that the king was killed in battle. He even pre- 
tended that he carried his body from the field, to be 
buried in her prefence ; and this circumftance makes 
it probable, that the poem was prefented of old. 
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in tears, and her blushing cheek half hic 
in her locks! Blow, thou gentle breeze 
and lift the heavy locks of the maid, tha 
I may behold her white arm, and the lovely 
cheek of her forrow ! 


Clo wi au Ke 


And is the fon of Comhal fallen, chie 
of the mournful tale? The thunder roll 
on the hill! — The lightning flies on wing 
of fire! But they frighten not Comala; fo: 
her Fingal fell. Say, chief of the mournfu 
tale, fell the breaker of shields? 


HIpAtLttran. 


The nations are fcattered on their hills 
for they shall hear the voice of the chie 
no more. : | 

ComMatLa. 


Confufion purfue thee over thy plains 
and deftruction overtake thee, thou king o 
the world. Few be thy fteps to thy grave: 
and Jet one virgin mourn thee. Let her be 
like Comala, tearful in the days of her youth 
—Why haft thou told me, Hidallan, tha 
my hero fell? I might have hoped a litth 
while his return,*and have thought I fawy) 
him on the diftant rock. A tree might haw 
deceived me with his appearance ; and thi 
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wind ofthe hill been the found of his horn 
in mine ear. O that I were on the banks 
‘of Carun! that my tears might be warm on 
his cheek! 

HIrpALtraNn. 


He lies not onthe banks of Carun: on Ard- 
ven heroes raife histomb. Look on’ them, O 
moon, from thy clouds ! Be thy beam bright 
on his breaft, that Comala may behold him 
in the light of his armour. 


COoMALA. 


Stop , ye fons of the grave, till I behold 
my love. He left me at the chace, alone. I 
‘knew not that he went to war. He {aid he 
would return with the night; and the king 
of Morven is returned. Why didft thou not 
tell me that he would fall, O trembling 
fon of the rock (1)! Thou haft {een him in 
the blood of his youth, but thou didft not 
‘tell Comala. 


MELILECOMA. 


What found is that on Ardven? Who is 


- (1) By the fon of the rock she means a druid. Ir 
4s probable that fome of the order of the druids re- 
“mained as late as the beginning of the reign of Fin- 
; gal; and that Comala had confulted one of them, 
concerning the event of the War with Caracul. 


t40 COMALA, 


that bright in the vale ? Who comes like the: 
ftrength of rivers , when their crowded) 
waters glitter to the moon ? : 


CoMALA, 


Who is it, but the foe of Comala, the fon 
of the king of the world? Ghoft of Fingal! 
do thou, from thy cloud, direé&t Comala’s. 
bow. Let him fall ,like the hart of the de- 
fart.—It is Fingal in the crowd of his 
ghofts—Why doft thou come, my love, 
to frighten, and pleafe my foul? 


FINGAL. 


Raife, ye bards of the fong, the wars) 
of the ftreamy Carun. Caracul has fled from 
my arms along the fields of his pride. He: 
fets far diftant , like a meteor that inclofes a 
{pirit of night, when the winds drive it 
over the heath , and the dark woods are 
gleaming around. 


I heard a voice like the breeze of my 
hills. Is ir the huntrefs of Galmal, the white- 
handed daughter of Sarno? Look from thy 
rocks (1), my love ; and let me hear the 
voice of Comala. 


(1) Omy dove char art in the clefts of the rock , 
in the fecret places of the ftairs , lec me fee thy 
countenance , let me hear thy voice. 

SOLOMON’S Song. © 


A DRAMATIC POEM. r4i 
COMALA. 


' Take me to the cave of thy reft, O 
lovely fon of death!— 


FINGAL. 


Come to the cave of my reft.—The ftorm 
as over (1), and the fun is on our fields. 
Come to the cave of my reft, huntrefs of 
echoing Cona. 


CoMALA. 
He is returned with his fame. I feel the 
right hand of his battles.—But I muft reft 
_ befide the rock, tillmy foul fettle from fear. 


-—Let the harp be near; and raife the fong, 
ye daughters of Morni. | 


DERSAGRENA. 

Comala has flain three deer on Ardven; 
‘and the fire afcends on the rock. Go to the 
feaft of Comala, king of the woody Morven! 

FINGAL. 


Raife, ye fons of fong, the wars of the 


{1) The winter is paft, the rain is over, and gone. 
SOLOMON’s Song. 
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ftreamy Carun ; that my white-handed maid 

may rejoice , while I behold the feaft of 

my love. 1 
; BARDS. 


Roll, ftreamy Carun, rollin joy, the fons. 
of battle fled. The fteed is not feen on our) 
fields; and the wings (r) of their pride {pread | 
in other lands. The fun will now rife in} 
peace, and the shadows defcend in joy. The 
voice of the chace will be heard ; and the 
shields hang in the hall. Our delight will) 
be in the war of the ocean, and our hands| 
be red in the bloodof Lochlin. Roll, ftreamy 
Carun , roll in joy, the fons of battle fled, | 


MELILCOMA. 


Defcend, ye light mifts , from high ; ye! 
moon-beams , lift her foul.—Pale lies the: 
maid at the rock! Comala is no more! : 


ETNGA Ls 


Is the daughter of Sarno dead, the white- 
bofomed maid of my love ? Meet me, 
Comala, on my heaths, when I fit alone | 
at the ftreams of my hills. 


-HIDALLAN. 


Ceafed the voice of the huntrefs of Galmal 2. 


(1) Perhaps the poet alludes to’ the Roman eagle. | 
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Why did I trouble the foul of the maid ? 
When shall I fee thee, with joy, in the chace 
the dark-brown hinds? 


Posow’'G AL 


_ Youth of the gloomy brow ! no more shale 
thou feaft in my halls. Thou shalt not purfue 
my chace, and my foes shall not fall by thy 
Gword (1).—Lead me to the place of her reit 
that I may behold her beauty.—Pale she lies at 
therock , and the cold winds lift her hair. Her 
p0w-{tring founds in the blaft, and her arrow 
was broken in her fall. Raife the praife of 
the daughter of Sarno , and give her name to 
the wind of the hills. 


BARDS. 


See! meteors roll around the maid; and 
noon-beams lift her foul ! Around her , from 
their clouds, bend the awful faces of her 

fathers ; Sarno (2) of the gloomy brow, 
‘ind the red-rolling eyes of Fidallan. When 
hall thy white hand arife, and thy voice be 


(1) The fequel of the ftory of Hidallan is in- 
foduced , as an epifode , in the poem which im- 
nediately follows in this collection. 


_ (1) Sarno the father of Comala died foon after 
the flight of his daughter. Fidallan was the firft 
ing that reigned in Iniftore. 
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heard on our rocks? The maids shall fee 
thee on the heath, but they will not fin 
thee. Thou shalt come, at times, to the 
dreams, and fettle peace in their foul. Th 
voice shall remain in their ears (1), an 
they shall think with joy on the dreams ¢ 
their refit. Meteors roll around the maid 
and moon-beams lift her foul. 


(1) The angel ended , and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his yoice , that he a while 
Thought him ftill {peaking, {till food fix’d to hea 

MILTON. | 


THE 
WAR of CAROS: 
AOR: OVE. MM. 


Vor. I. G 


/ 
i 


CHE 
WAR of CAROS(1): 


mee UF, eee Ne 


B RING, daughter of Tofcar , bring the 
harp ; the light of the fong rifes in Offian’s 
foul. It is like the field , when darknefs co- 
vers the hills around , and the shadow grows 
flowly on the plain of the fun, 


_I behold my fon, O Malvina, near the 
mofly rock of Crona (2); but it is the mift (3) 


(1) Caros is probably the noted ufurper Carau- 
fius , by birth a Menapian , who aflumed the 
purple in the year 2843 and, feizing gn Britain , 
defeated the empetor Maximian Herculius in feve- 
ral naval engagements , which gives propriety to 
his being called in this poem rhe king of ships. —— 
He repaired Agricola’s wall, in order to obftru& 
the incurfions of the Caledonians ; and when he 
was employed in that work, it appears he was at- 
tacked by a party under the command of Ofcar the 
fon of Offian. This battle is the foundation of the 
prefent poem , which is addreffed to Malvina, the 

daughter of Tofcar. 

_ -(2) Crona isthe name of a {mall ftream , which 

‘funs into the Carron. On its banks is the fcene 
of the preceding dramatic pocm. 


(;) Who is this that cometh out of the wilder- 
acts like pillars of {moke? Sotomon’s Song. 


| 
G ij 


) 
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of the defart tinged with the beam of the 
weft. Lovely is the mift that affumes the form 
of Ofcar | turn from ic , ye winds, when 
ye roar on the fide of Ardven. 


Who comes towards my fon,with the mur 
mur of a fong ? His ftaff is in his hand, his 
gray hair loofe on the wind. Surly joy 
lightens his face ; and he often looks back to 
Caros. It is Ryno (1) of the fong,he that went 
to view the foe. 


What does Caros king of ships , faid the 
fon of the now mournful Offian ? {preads he 


the wings (z) of his pride , bard of the times 
of old ? 


He fpreads them , Ofcar, replied the bard, 
but it is behind his gathered heap (3). He 
looks over his ftones with fear , and be- 
holds thee terrible, as the ghoft of night that 
rolls the wave to his ships. 


Go, thou firft of my bards, fays Ofcar, 
and take the {pear of Fingal. Fix aflame on 
its point,and shake it to the winds of heaven. 
Bid him, in fongs, to advance, and leave 
the rolling of his wave. Tell to Caros that 


(1) Ryno is often mentioned in the ancient poe- 
tty. He feems to have been a bard of the 
fir{t rank , in the days of Fingal. 


(2) The Roman eagle., 
3) Agticola’s wall, which CarauGus repaired. 
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long for battle ; and that my bow is weary 
of the chace of Cona. Tell him the mighty 
are not here ; and that my arm is young. 


He went with the found of his fong. Ofcar 
reared his voice on high. Jt reached his he- 
_roes on Ardven, like the noife of a cave(f) ; 
whea the fea of Togorma rolls before it; and 
its trees meet the roaring winds.—They ga- 
ther round my fon, like the ftreams of the hill; 
when, after rain, they roll inthe pride of theix 
courfe. 


Rynocame to the mighty Caros,and firuck 
his flaming (pear. Come to the battle of Ofcar, 
O thou that fitteft on the rolling of waters. 
Fingal is diftant far; he hears the fongs of 
his bards in Morven; and the wind of his 
hall is in his hair. His terrible {pear is at his 
fide ; and his shield that is like that darkened 
moon. Come to the battle of Ofcar ; the hero 
is alone. 


He came not over the ftreamy Carun (2); 
the bard returned with his fong. Gray night 
‘grows dim on Crona. The feaft of shells is 
{pread. A hundred oaks burn to the wind, 
and faint light gleams over the heath. The 
ghofts of Ardven pafs through the beam, 


(1) As when the hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluftering winds. 


MiLTon> 
(2) The riyer Carron, 


G ij 
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and shew their dim and diftant forms. Coma- 
Ja (1) is half- unfeen on her meteor; and Hi- 
dajlan is fullen and dim, like the darkened 
moon behind the mift of night. 


Why art thou fad ? faid Ryno; for he alone 


beheld the chief. Why art thou fad, Hidal- 
Jan , haft thou not received thy fame ? The 
fongs of Offian have been heard , and thy 
ghoft has brightened in the wind, when thou 
didft bend from thy cloud, to hear the fong 
of Morven’s bard. 


And do thine eyes behold the hero, faid 
Ofcar, like the dim meteor of night? Say, 
Ryno, fay, how fellthe chief that was fo 
renowned inthe days of our fathers?—His 
name remains on the rocks of Cona; and I 
have often feen the ftreams of his hills. 


Fingal, replied the bard , had driven Hi- 
dallan from his wars. The king’s foul was 
fad for Comala , and his eyes could not be- 
hold Hidallan. 


Lonely , fad, along the heath , he flowly 
moved with filent fteps. His arms hang difor- 
dered on his fide. His hair flies loofe from his 


(1) This is the {cene of Comala’s death , which 
is the fubject of the dramatic poem. The poet men- 
tions her in this place , in order to introduce the 
fequel of Hidallan’s ftory , who , on account of 
her death , had been expelled from the wars of 
Fingal, 


| 
| 
| 
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helmet. The tear is in his down-caft eyes 7 
and the figh half-filent in his breaft. 


Three days he ftrayed unfeen , alone , be- 
fore he came to Lamor’s halls : the mofly 
halls of his fathers , at the ftream of Balva (1). 
—There Lamor fat alone beneath a tree ; for 
he had fent his people with Hidallan to war. 
The ftream ran at his feet, and his gray head 
refted on his ftaff. Sightlefs are his aged eyes. 
He hums the fong of other times.—The noife 
of Hidallan’s teet came to his ear: he knew 
the tread of his fon, 


Is the fon of Lamor returned; or is it the 
found of his ghoft > Haft thou fallen on the 
~ banks of Carun , fon of the aged Lamor ? 
Or, If I hear the found of Hidallan’s feet, 
where are the mighty in war? where are 
my people , Hidallan , that were wont to 
return with their echoing shields ?—- Have 
they fallen on the banks of Carun ? 


No: replied the fighing youth, the people 
of Lamor live. They are renowned in battle, 
my father ; but Hidallan is renowned no 
more. I muft fit alone on the banks of Balya, 
when the roar of the battle grows. 


(1) This is perhaps that fmall ftream , ftill re- 
taining the name of Balva , which runs through 
the romantic yalley of Glentivar in Stirlingshire 
Balva fignifies a filent fiream ; and Glentivar , ch¢* 


Jequeftered vale. 
G iy 
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But thy fathers never fat alone, replied | 
the rifing pride of Lamor 3 they never fat 
alone on the banks of Balva, when the roar 
of battle rofe.—Doft thou not behold that 
tomb? Mine eyes difcern it not. There refts 
the noble Garmallon who never fled from 
ware—Come , thon renowned in battle, he 
fays, come to thy father’s tomb.— How am [| 
renowned , Garmallon, for my fon has fled 
from war? 


King of the ftreamy Balva ! faid Hidallan 
with a figh , why doft thou torment my foul? 
Lamor , I never feared.—Fingal was fad for 
Comala , and denied his wars to Hidallan, 
Go to the gray ftreams of thy land, he faid, 
and moulder like a leaflefs oak , which the 
winds have bent over Balva, never more to 
grow. 


And muftI hear , Lamor replied , the lone- 
ly tread of Hidallan’s feet > When thou- 
{ands are renowned in battle , shall he bend 
over my gray ftreams? Spirit of the noble 
Garmallon ! carry Lamor to his place ; his 
eyes are dark ; his foul is fad : and his fon 
has loft his fame. 


Where, faid the youth, shall I fearch for 
-fame , to gladden the foul of Lamor ? From 
whence shall I return with renown , that the 
‘found of my arms may be pleafant in his 
eat? — IfI go to the chace of hinds , my 
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name will not be heard.—Lamor will not 
feel my dogs, with his hands, glad at my 
arrival from the hill. He will not enquire 
of his mountains , or of the dark-brown deer 
of his defarts. 


I muft fall , faid Lamor , like a leaflefs 
oak : it grew on a rock, but the winds have 
overturned it. — My ghoft will be feen on 
my hills , mournful for my young Hidallan. 
Will not ye, ye mifts,as ye rife, hide him from 
my fight?—My fon!— go to Lamor’s hall : 
there the arms of our fathers hang. — Bring 
o {word of Garmallon ; he took it froma 

oe. 


He went, andbrought the fword with all 
its ftudded thongs.—He gave it to his fa- 
ther. The gray-haired hero felt the point 
with his hand.— 


My fon! — lead me to Garmallon’s tomb : 
it rifes befide that rufiling tree. The long 
grafs is withered ; I heard the breeze whift- 
ling there.—A little fountain murmurs near , 
and fends its water to Balva. There let me 
reft; it is moon : and the fun is on our fields. 


He led him to Garmallon’s tomb. Lamor 
pierced the fide of his fon.—They fleep toge- 
ther ; and their ancient halls moulder on Bal- 
vas banks, — Ghofts are feen ey at noon ; 

vy 
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the valley is filent , and the people shun the 
place of Lamor. 


Mournful is thy tale , faid Ofcar, fon of 
the times of old !—My foul fighs for Hidal- 
Jan, he fell in the days of his youth. He 
flies on the blaft of the defart, and his wan- 
dering is in a foreign land.— 


Sons of the echoing Morven ! draw near 
to the foes of Fingal. Send the night away 
in fongs; and watch the ftrength of Caros, 
Ofcar goes to the people of other times; 
to the shades of filent Ardven ; where his 
fathers fit dim in their clouds, and behold 
the future war.—And art thou there, Hi- 
dallan , likea half-extinguished meteor? Come 
to my fight, in thy forrow, chief of the 


roaring Balva! 


The heroes move with their fongs.— 
Ofcar flowly afcends the hill.—The meteors 
of night are fetting on the heath before him. 
A diftant torrent faintly roars.—Unfrequent 
blafts rush through aged oaks. The half- 
enlightened moon finks dim and red behind 
her hill.--Feeble voices are heard on the 
heath.— Ofcar drew his fword. 


Come , faid the hero, O ye ghofts of my 
fathers ! ye that fought againft the kings of 
the world! —Tell me the deeds of future 


A POEM. 1s§ 
times, and your difcourfe in your caves ; 
when you talk together, and behold your 
fons in the fields of the valiant. 


Trenmor came, from his hill, at the 
voice of his mighty fon.—A cloud , like 
the fteed of the ftranger , {upported his airy 
limbs. His robe is of the mift of Lano, 
that brings death to the people. His {word 
is a meteor half- extinguished. His face is 
without form, and dark. He fighed thrice 
over the hero : and thrice the winds of the 
night roared around. Many were his words 
to Ofcar : but they only came by halves to 
our ears : they were dark as the tales of 
other times, before the light of the fong 
arofe. He flowly vanished , like a mift thar 
melts on the funny hill. 


It was then , O daughter of Tofcar, my 
fon begun firft to be fad. He forefaw the 
fall of his race; and, at times, he was 
thoughtful and dark ; like the fun(1) when 
he carries acloud on his face ; but he looks 
afterwards on the hills of Cona. 


Ofcar paffed the night among his fathers ; 
gray morning met him on the banks of 


arun. 


(1) ——— caput obfcura nitidum ferrugine texiz. 
Vine, 


G vj 
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A green vale furrounded a tomb whkh 
arofe in the times of old, Little hills lift 
their head at a diftance; and ftretch their 
old trees to the wind. The warriors of 
Caros fet there, for they had paffed the 
ftream by night. They appeared, like the 
trunks of aged pines, to the pale light of 
the morning. 


Ofcar ftood at the tomb, and raifed thrice 
his terrible voice. The rocking hills echoed 
around : the ftarting roes bounded away ; and 
the trembling ghofts of the dead fled, shrick- 
ing on their clouds. So terrible was the 
yoice of my fon, when he called his friends. 


A thousand {pears rofe around ; the people 
of Caros rofe.—Why , daughter of Tofcar, 
why that tear? My fon, though alone, is 
brave. Ofcar is like a beam of the sky 3 
he turns around ,and the people fall. His 
hand is like the arm of a ghoft, when he 
ftretchesit from a cloud: the reft of his thin 
form is unfeen: but the people die in the 
vale. 


My fon beheld the approach of the foe ; 
and he ftood in the filent darknefs of his 
ftrength. — Am I alone, faid Ofcar, in the 
midft of a thoufand foes?—Many a {pear is 
there!—many a darkly-rolling eye !—Shall 
i fy to Ardyen?—Bur did my fathers ever 
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fly!~—The mark of their arm is in a thou- 
fand battles.—Ofcar too will be renowned. 
—Come , yedim ghofts of my fathers , and 
behold my deeds in war !—I may fall; but 
I will be renowned like the race of the 
echoing Morven (1). 


He ftood dilated in his place, like a flood 
{welling in a narrow vale. The battle came, 
but they fell : bloody was the fword of 
Ofcar.—The noife reached his people at 
Crona; they came like a hundred ftreams. 
The warriors of Carosfled,and Ofcar remain- 
ed like a rock left by the ebbing fea. 


(1) This paffage is very like the foliloquy of 
Ulyffes upon a fimilar occafion. 
” ue ptos 7 \ \ oY 1p 
Dyas y@ , ti wtb 5. ulye sd KeLROY , cLKE DELOLAAE > 
Tranbuy rapCicas? co ds pigsoy aixev dAc@ 
Mévose &c. Home Il. x1. 


What farther fubterfuge , what hopes remain ? 
What shame, inglorious if I quit the plain ? 
What danger, fingly if I ftand the ground , 
My friends all fcatter’d , all the foes around ? 
Yet wherefore doubtful? tet this truth fuffice 3 
The brave meets danger , and the coward flies: 
To die or conquer proves a hero’s heart , 
And knowing this, I know a foldier’s part. 
Ports 
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Now dark and deep, with all his fteeds,. 
Caros rolled his might along: the little ftreams:_ 
are loft in his courfe ; and the earth is rock- 
ing round. — Battle fpreads from wing to 
wing : ten thoufand fwords gleam at once in 
the sky.—But why should Offian fing of 
battles ?—For never more shall my fteel shine 
in war. 1 remember the days of my youth with 
forrow; when I feel the weaknefs of my 
arm, Happy are they who fell in their youth , 
in the midit oftheir renown!—They have not 
beheld the tombs of their friends ; or failed 
to bend the bow of their ftrength Happy 
art thou ,O Ofcar, in the midft of thy rushing. 
blaft. Thou often goeft to the fields of thy 
fame, where Caros fled from thy lifted fword. 


Darknefs comes on my foul , O fair daugh- 
ter of Tofcar ; 1 behold not the form of my 
fon at Carun; nor the figure of Ofcar on 
Crona, The ruftling winds have carried him 
far away ; and the heart of his father is fad. 


But lead me , O Malvina, tothe found of 
my woods , andthe roar of my mountain- 
ftreams. Let the chace be heard on Cona3 
that I may think on the days of other years.— 
And bring me the harp, O maid, that I may 
touch it, whenthe light of my foul shall arife. 
— Be thou near, to learn the fong ; and. future 
tines sball hear of Offian- 
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The fonsof the feeble hereafter will lift the 


voice on Cona; and, looking up to the rocks, 
fay, «Here Offian dwelt.» They shall admire 
the chiefs ofold, and the race thatare no more: 
while we ride on our clouds, Malvina, on the 
wings of the roaring winds. Our voices shall 
be heard, at times, in the defart; and we shall 
fing on the winds of the rock, 
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THE 
WAR of INIS-THONA®*: 


APO EM, 


O UR youth is like the dream of the hunter 
on the hill of heath. He fleeps i in the mild 
beams of the fun ; but he awakes ainidft a 
ftorm : the red lightning flies around ; and 
the trees shake their heads to the wand. He 
Jooks back with joy on the day of the un, 
and the pleafant dreams of his reft! 


When shall Offian’s youth return, or his 
ear delight in the found of arms? When 
shall I, like Ofcar. travel (1) in the light 
of my flecl2—Come » with your ftreams., 


(1) Inis-thona , z. ¢. che ifland of waves, was a 
country of Scandinavia fubje& to its own king , 
but depending upon the kingdom of Lochlin.—— 
This poem is an epifod introduced in a great work 
‘compofed by Offian, in which the a@ions of his 
friends , and his beloved fon Ofcar , were inter- 
woven, The work itfelf is loft , bur fome epi- 
fodes , and the ftory of the poem, 2re handed dow 
by tradition. There are fome now living , who 5 
in their youth , have heard the whole repeated. 


a <7 Trayelling in the greatnefs of his ftrength. 
ISAIAH, xiii. Io 
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ye hills of Cona, and liften to the voice of 
Offian! The fong rifes, like the fun, in 
ae) foul; and my heart feels the joys of 
‘other times. 


I behold my towers, O Selma! and the 
oaks of thy shaded wall :—thy ftreams found 
in my ear 3 thy heroes gather round. Fingal 
fits in the midft; and leans on the shield of 
Trenmor :—his {pear ftands againft the wall; 
he liftens to the fong of his bards.—The 
deeds of his arm are heard; and the a€tions 
of the king in his youth. 


Ofcar had returned from the chace, and 
heard the hero’s praife-—He took the shield: 
of Branno (2) from the wall; his eyes were} 
filled with tears. Red was the cheek of youth. 
His voice was trembling, low. My fpedr 
shook its bright head in his hand : he {poke 


to Morven’s king. 


Fingal! thou king of heroes! Offian, next 
to him in war! ye have fought the battle m 
your youth; your names are renowned in 


fong.—Ofcar is like the mift of Cona: I 


(1) This is Branno , the father of Evirallin 5 
and grandfather to Ofcar. He was of Irish extrac- | 
tion, and lord of the country round the lake of | 
Lego. His great a@tions are handed down by 
tradition , and his hofpitality has pafled into a 
proverb, 
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appeat and vanish.—The bard will not know 
my name.—The hunter will not fearch in 
‘the heath for my tomb. Let me fight, O 
heroes, in the battles of Inis-thona. Diftant 
is the land of my war!—ye shall not hear 
of Ofcar’s fall_—Some bard may find me 
there, and give my name to the fong. —The 
daughter of the ftranger shall fee my tomb, 
and weep over the youth that came from 
afar. The bard shallfay , at the feaft, hear 
the fong of Ofcar from the diftant land. 


Ofcar, replied the king of Morven, thou 
shalt fight, fon of my fame!—Prepare my 
dark-bofomed ship to carry my hero to Inis- 
thona. Son of my fon, regard our fame;—for 
thou art of the race of renown. Let not the 
children of ftrangers fay , feeble are the fons 
of Morven!—Be thou, in battle, like the 
roaring ftorm: mild asthe evening fun, in 
_ peace.—Tell, Ofcar, to Inis-thona’s king, 

that Fingal remembers his youth; when we 
{trove in the combat together, in the days of 


Agandecca. 


They lifted up the founding fail ; the 
wind whiftled through the thongs (1) of their 
_maifts. Waves lashed the oozy rocks : the 


(1) Leather thongs were ufed in Offian’s time y 
. & 
inftead of ropes. 
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ftrength of ocean roared.—My fon beheld, 
from the wave, the land of groves. He rushed 
into the echoing bay of Runa ; and fent his 
{word to Annir king of fpears. 


The gray-haired hero rofe, when he faw 
the {word of Fingal. His eyes were full of 
tears, and he remembered the battles of 
their youth. Twice they lifted the {pear before: 
the lovely Agandecca : heroes ftood far dif- 
tant, as if two ghofts contended. 


But now, begun the king ,I am old; the 
{word lies ufelefs in my hall. Thou who art 
of Morven’s race! Annir has been in the 
ftrife of {pears ; but he is pale ,and withered 
now , like the oak of Lano.I have no fon 
to meet thee with joy, or to carry thee to 
the halls of his fathers. Argon is pale in the 
tomb, and Ruro is no more.—My daughter 
isin the hall of ftrangers , and longs to behold . 
my tomb.—Her fpoufe shakes ten thoufand 
fpears; and comes (1) like acloud of death 


(1) Cormalo had refolved on a war againft his 
father-in-law, Annir, king of Inis-thona , in order 
to deprive him of his kingdom. The injuftice of 
his defigns was fo much refented by Fingal , that ” 
he fent his grandfon, Ofcar, to the affiftance of 
Annir. Both armies came foon to a battle , in which 
the condué and valour of Ofcar obtained a com- 
plete vi&tory. An end was put to the war by the 
death of Cormalo , who fell in a fingle combat , 


| 
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from Lano—Come thou, to share the feaft 
_ of Annir, fon of echoing Morven. 


' Three days they feafted together ; on the 

fourth , Annir heard the name of Ofcar (1). 
—They rejoiced in the shell (2); and pur- 
fued the boars of Runa. 


Befide the fount of moffy ftones, the wea- 
ry heroes reft. The tear fteals in fecret from 
Annir : and he broke the rifing figh.— Here 
darkly reft, the hero faid , the children of 
my youth.—This ftone is the tomb of Ruro: 
that tree founds over the grave of Argon. 
Do ye hear my voice, O my fons, within 
your narrow houfe > Or do ye fpeak in 


by Ofcar’s hand. This is the ftory delivered 
down by tradition 3 though the poet, te raife the 
charaGer of his fon, makes Ofcar himfelf propofe 
the expedition. 


(1) It was thought , in thofe days of heroifm , 
an infringement upon the laws of hofpiiality , to 
ask the name of a ftranger , before he had feaft- 
ed three days in the great hall of the family. He 
that asks che name of the ftranger , is, tc this day, 
an opprobrious term applied ,in the north, to the 
inhofpicable. 


(2) To rejoice in the shell is a phrafe for feafte 
ing fumptuoufly , and drinking freely. I have ob- 
ferved in a preceding note , that the ancient Scots 
drunk in shells. 
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thefe ruftling leaves, vhen the winds of the 
defart rife? 


King of Inis-thona , faid Ofcar , how felf cl 
the children of youth >The wild boar oftem 
rushes over their tombs , but he does not) 


difturb the hunters. They purfue deer (1)) 


(3) The notion of Offian concerning the ftate of | 
the deceafed , was the fame with that of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. They imagined that the} 
fouls purfued , in their feparate ftate , the employ- 
ments and pleafures of their former life, 


Arma procul , currufque viriim miratur inanes. 
Srant terra defixe hafte , paffimque foluti 
Per campum pafcuntur equi: que gratia curriim 
Armorumque fuit vivis y que cura nitentes 
Pafcere equos , eadem fequitur tellure repoftos. 
ViRG. 
The chief beheld their charriots from afar 5 
Theit shining arms and courfers train’d to war¢ 
Their lances fix’din earth , their fteeds around, | 
Free from the harnefs , graze the flow’ry ground, 
The love of horfes which they had , alive , 
And care of charriots , after death furvive. 
DRYDEN. 
Toy dé wer” cicevonoa Biny H'paxaueiuy 5 
Eidwroy. 
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fornied of clouds , and bend their airy bow. 
They ftill love the {port of their youth ; and 
mount the wind with joy. 


Cormalo, replied the king, is chief of ten 
thoufand {pears ; he dwells at the dark-rolling 
watersof Lano (1) which fend forth the cloud 
of death. He came to Runa’sechoing halls,and 


fought the honour of the fpear (2). The youth 


Now I the ftrength of Hercules behold , 

A tow’ring fpectre of gigantic mold 5 

Gloomy as night he ftands in aé& to throw 

Th’ aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 

Atound his breaft a wond’rous zone is roll’d 

‘Where woodland monfters grin in fretted gold 5 

There fullen lions fternly feem to roat , 

The bear to growl, to foam the tusky boar, 

There war and havock and deftru&tion ftood , 

And vengeful murder red with human blood. 
Pored 


(1) Lano was a lake of Scandinavia , remarkable, 
in the days of Offian , for emitting a peftilential va 
pour in autumn. 4nd thou, O valiant Duchomar y 
like the mift of marshy Lano ; when it fails over the 
_ plains of autumn , and brings death to the people. 
Finca , B. I. 


(2) By the honour of the fpear is meant a kind 
of tournament practifed among the ancient aortherm 
Miations. 


Vor. H 
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was lovely as the firft beam of the fun ; and 
few were they who could meet him in fight. 
—My heroes yielded to Cormalo : and my 
daughter loved the fon of Lano. 


Argon.and Ruro returned from the chace; 
the tears of their pride defcended : — They 
rolled their filent eyes on Runa’s heroes , be- 
caufe they yielded to a ftranger : three days 
they feafted with Cormalo : on the fourth my 
Argon fought. — But who could fight with — 
Argon ! — Lano’s chief was overcome. His — 
heart {welled with the grief of pride, and 
he refolved, in fecret , to behold the death 
of my fons. 


They went to the hills of Runa , and pur- 
fued the dark-brown hiuds.The arrow of Cor- 
malo flew in fecret; and my children fell. He 
came to the maid of his love ; to Inis~thona’s 
dark-haired maid.—They fled over the defart 
—and Annir remained alone. 


Nightcame on , and day appeared; nor Ar- 
gon’s voice, nor Ruro’s came. At length their 
much-loved dog is feen; the fleet and bound- 
ing Runar. He came into the hall and howled; 
and feemed to look towards the place of their 
fall.—We followed him: we found them here: 
and laid them by this mofly ftream. This 
is the haunt of Annir , when the chace of the 
hinds is over.I bend like the trunk of an aged 
oak above them: and my tears for ever flows 
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O Ronnan! faid the rifing Ofcar , Ogar 
king of fpears! call my heroes to my fide, 
the fons of ftreamy Morven. To-day we go 
to Lano’s water, that fends torth the cloud 
of death. Cormalo will not long rejoice : 
death is often at the poiat of our fwordse 


They came over the defart like ftormy 
clouds , when the winds roll them over the 
heath : their edges are tinged with lightning: 
and the echoing groves forefee the ftorm, The 
horn of Ofcar’s battle was heard ; and Lano 
shook in all its waves. The children of the 
lake convened around the founding shield. 
of Cormalo. 


Ofcar fought , as he was wont in battle. 
Cormalo fell beneath his {word : and the fons 
of the difmal Lano fled to their fecret va- 
les.—Ofcar brought the daughter of Inis- 
thona to Annir’s echoing halls. The face of 
age was bright with joy ; he bleft the king 
of {words. 


How great was the joy of Offian, when 
he beheld the diftant fail of his fon! It was 
like a cloud of light that rifes in the eaft, 
when the traveller is fad in a land unknown 3 
and difmal night, with her ghofts , is fit- 
ting around him. 


We brought him, with fong , to Selma’s 
halls. Fingal ordered the feaft of shells to be 


H iy 
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{pread. A thoufand bards raifed the name 
ef Ofcar: and Morven anfwered to the noife. 
The daughter of Tofcar was there , and her 
voice was like the harp 3 when the diftant 
found comes, in the evening , on the foft- 
ruftling breeze of the vale. 


O lay me , ye that fee the light , near 
fome rock of my hills : let the thick hazels 
be around, letthe ruftling oak be near. Green 
be the place of my reft; and let the found 
of the diftant torrent be heard. Daughter of 
Tofcar , take the harp, and raife the lovely 
fong of Selma; that fleep may overtake my 
foulin the midft of joy ; that the dreams of 
my youth may return, and the days of the 
mighty Fingal. 


Selma !I behold thy towers , thy trees , 
and shaded wall. I fee the heroes of Mor- 
ven; and hear the fong of bards. Ofcar lifts 
the fword of Cormalo ; and a thoufand 
youths admire its ftudded thongs. They look 
with wonder on my fon; and admire the 
ftrenoth of hisarm. They mark the joy of 
his father’s eyes ; they long for an equal 


fame. 


And ye shail have your fame , O fons of 
ftreamy Morven.—My foul is often brighten- 
ed with the fong ; and] remember the com- 
panions of my youth. ~ But fleep defcends 
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with the found of the harp; and pleafane 


dreams begin to rife. Ye fons of the chace, 

and far diftant , nor difturb my reft. The 
bard of other times converfes now with his 
fathers , the chiefs of the days of old.— 
Sons of the chace, ftand far diftant; difturb 
not the dreams of Oilan, 
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A Poo! NE 


S ON of the diftant land , who dwellef& 
in the fecret cell! do I hear the founds of 


o 


(1) This poem is compleat; nor does it appear 
from tradition , that it was introduced , as an epi- 
fode , into any of Offian’s great works, It is 
called , in the original , Duan a Chuldich , or the 
Culdee’s poem, becaufe it was adrefled to one of 
the firft Chriftian miffionaries , who were called , 
from their retired life , Culdees , or fequeffered 
perfons. The flory bears. a near refemblance to 
that which was the foundation of the Iliad. Fingal , 
on is return from Ireland , after he had expelled 
Swaran from that kingdom , made a feaft to all 
his heroes : he forgot to invite Ma-ronnan and 
Aldo , two chiefs , who had not been along with 
hint on his expedition. They refented his neglect 5 
and went over to Erragon king of Sora, a county 
of Scandinavia, the declared enemy of Fingal. The 
valour of Aldo foon gained him a great reputation 
in Sora : and Lorma the beautiful wife of Erra~ 
gon fell in love with him. He found means to 
efcape with her , and to come to Fingal , who 
refided then in Selma on the weftern coaft. 
Erragon invaded Scotland , and was flain in battle 
by Gaul the fon of Morni, after he had rejected terms 
ef peace offered him by Fingal,—— In this war 

¥ 
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thy grove? or is it the voice of thy fongs? 
The torrent was loud in my ear, but I heard 
a tuneful voice ; doft thou praife the chiefs 
of thy land ; or the fpirits (1) of the wind ? 
—But, lonely dweller of the rock ! look 
over that heathy plain : thou feeft green tombs, 
with their rank , whiftling grafs ; with their 
ftones of mofly heads: thou feeft them, fon 
of the rock , but Offian’s eyes have failed. 


A mountain-ftream comes roaring down, 
and fends its waters found a green hill: four 
moffy ftones, in the midft of withered grafs, 
rear their heads on the top: two trees, which 
the ftorms have bent, fpread their whiftling 
branches around.—This is thy dwelling , Er- 
ragon (2); this thy narrow houfe: the found 
of thy shells has been long forgotin Sora: and 
thy shield is become dark in thy hall.—Er- 
xagon, king of ships ! chief of diftant Sora! 
how haft thou fallen on our mountains ( 3)! 
How its the mighty low! 


Aldo fell, in a fingle combat , by the hands of 
his rival Erragon; and the unfortunate Lorma after- 
wards died of grief. 

(1) The poet alludes to the religious hymns of 
the Culdees. 

(2) Erragon , or Ferg-thonn, fignifies rhe rage of 
the waves; probably a poctical name given him by 
Offian himfelf ; for he goes by the name of An- 
nir in tradition. 

(3) The beauty of Ifrael is lain on thy high places: 

-~ how are the mighty fallen | 2 SAM, ily 199 
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Son of the fecret cell ! doft thou delight in 
fongs? Hear the battle of Lora; the found of 
its fteel is long fince paft. So thunder on the 
darkened hill roars, and is no more. The fun 
returns with his Slent beams : the glittering 
rocks , and green heads of the mountains 
finile. 


The bay of Cona received our ships (1)3 
from Ullin’s rolling waves: our white sheets 
hung loofe to the mafts : and the boifterous 
winds roared behind the groves of Morven. 
—The horn of the king is founded, and the 
deer ftart from their rocks. Our arrows flew 
in the woods; the feaft of the hill was {pread. 
Our joy was great on our rocks, for the fall 
of the terrible Swaran. 


Two heroes were forgot at our feaft; and 
the rage of their bofoms burned. They rolled 
their red eyes in fecret : the figh bur from 
their breafts. They were feen to talk together , 
and to throw their {pears on earth, They were 
two dark clouds, in the midft of our joy; like 
pillars of mift on the fettled fea: it glitters ta 
the fun , but the mariners fear aftorm. 


How ate the mighty fallen in the midf of the 
battle ! O Jonathan , thou waft flain in thine high 
places. 2 SAM. il. 25. 


(1) Thiswas at Fingal’s return from his war again{t’ 


Swatan, 
FE vj 
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Raife my white fails , faid Ma-ronnan, raife 
them tothe winds of the weft; let us rush, O 
Aldo, through the foam of the northern wave. 
We are forgot at the feaft : but our arms haye 
been red in blood. Let us leave the hills of 
Fingal, and ferve the king of Sora.—His 
countenance is fierce , and the war darkens 
round his{pear. Let us be renowned, O Aldo, 
in the battles of echoing Sora. 


They took their fwords and shields of 
thongs; and rushed to Lumat’s founding bay. 
‘They came to Sora’s haughty king, the chief 
of bounding fteeds.—-Erragon had returned 
from the chace : his {pear was red in blood. He 
bent his dark face tothe ground: and whiftled 
as he went.—He took the ftrangers to his 
feafts: they fought and conquered in his 
wars. 


Aldo returned with his fame towards Sora’s 
lofty walls—From her tower looked the 
{poufe of Erragon, the humid, rolling eyes 
of Lorma.—Her dark-brown hair flies on the 
wind of ocean : her white breaft heaves, like 
fnow on the heath; when the gentle winds 
arife , and flowly move it in the light. She faw 
young Aldo, like the beam of Sora’s fetting 
fun. Her foft heart fighed: tears filled her 
eyes ; and her white arm fupported her head. 


, Three days she fat wishin the hall, and 
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covered grief with joy.—On the fourth she 
fied with the hero, along the rolling fea.— 
They came to Cona’s mofly towers, to 
Fingal king of fpears. 


Aldo of the heart of pride ! faid the rifing 
king of Morven, shall I defend thee from the 
wrath of Sora’s injured king? who will now 
receive my people into their halls, or give the 
feaft of ftrangers , fince Aldo, ofthelittle foul, 
has carried away the fair of Sora? Go to thy 
hills, thou feeble hand, and hide thee in thy 
caves ; mournful is the battle we muft fight , 
with Sora’s gloomy king.—Spirit of the 
noble Trenmor! when will Fingal ceafe to 
fight ?1 was born in the midft of battles (2), 
and my fteps muft move in blood to my 
tomb. But my hand did not injure the weak, 
my fteel did not touch the feeble im arms. 
—I behold thy tempefts, O Morven, which 
will overturn my halls 5 when my children 
are.dead -in battle, and none remains to 
dwell in Selma. Then will the feeble come, 
but they will not know my tomb: my renown 
is in the fong: and my aétions shall be as a 
dream to future times. 


His people gathered around Erragon, as 


(1) Comhal the Father of Fingal was flain in 
battle againft the tribe of Morni, the very day 
that Fingal was born; fo that he may, with pro- 
pricty , be faid to have been born in she midft of 
bazcles, 
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the ftormsround the ghoft ofnight; when he 
calls them from the top of Morven, and 


— a Sli 


prepares to pour them on theland of the ftran. 


ger.—He came to the shore of Cona,and fent _ 


his bard to the king , to demand the combat 
of thoufands ; or the land of many hills. 


Fingal fat in his hall with the companions 
of his youth around him. The young heroes 
were at the chace, and far diftant inthe defart. 
The gray-haired chiefs talked of other times , 
and of the actions of their youth ; when the 
aged Narthmor (1) came, the king of ftreamy 


Lora. 


This is no time, begun the chief, to hear 


the fongs of other years: Erragon frowns on 
the coaft, and lifts ten thoufand fwords. 
Gloomy is the king among his chiefs; he 


is like the darkened moon, amidft the meteors | 


of night, 


Come, faid Fingal, from thy hall, thou 
daughter of my love ; come from. thy hall, 
Bofmina (2 ), maid of ftreamy Morven! Narth- 
mor , take the fteeds (3) of the ftrangers 


(1) Neart-mér , great firength. Lota , noi/y. 

(2) Bof-mhina , foft and tender hand, She was 
the youngeft of Fingal’s children. 

(3) Thefe were probably horfes taken in the 
incurfions of the Caledonians into the Roman pro- 


vince , which feems to be intimated in the phrafe 
of the fleeds of ftrangers. 
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and attend the daughter of Fingal : let her bid 

“the king of Sora to our feaft, to Selma’s shaded 
wall.—Offer him, O Bofinina, the peace of 
heroes, and the wealth of generous Aldo: 
our youths are far diftant , and age is on our 
trembling hands. 


She came to the hoft of Erragon, like 2 
beam of light to a cloud.—In her right hand 
shone an arrow of gold; and in her left a 
fparkling shell , the fign of Morven’s peace. 
—Erragon brightened in her prefence, as a 
rock before the fudden beams of the fun ; 
when they iffue from a broken cloud, divided 
by the roaring wind, 


Son of the diftant Sora, begun the mildly 
blushing maid, come to the feaft of Morven’s 
king , to Selma’s shaded walls. Take the peace 
of heroes, O warrior, and let the dark {word 
reft by thy fide. —And if thou chufeft the 
wealth ofkings, hear the words of the gene- 
rous Aldo.—He gives to Erragon an hundred 
fteeds, the children of the rein; an hundred 
maids from diftant lands; an hundred hawks 
with fluttering wing, that fly acrofs the sky. 
An hundred girdles (1) shall alfo be thine, 


(1) Sanétified girdles, tiil very lately , were kept 
in many families in the north of Scotland 3; they 
were bound about women in labour , and were 
fuppofed to alleviate their pains, and to accele- 
rate the birth. They were imprefled with feveral myf- 
tical figures , and the ceremony of binding them 
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to bind high-bofomed women ; the friends of | 
the births of heroes , and the cure of the fons 
of toil—Ten shells ftudded with gems shall 
shine in Sora’ towers : the blue water 
trembles on their ftars, and feems to be fpark- 
ling wine.—They gladdened once the kings 
of the world (3), in the midft of their echoing 
halls. Thefe, O hero, shall be thiae 5 or thy 
white-bofomed {poufe.—Lorma shall roll her 
bright eyes in thy halls; though Fingal loves 
the generous Aldo : —Fingal !—who never 
injured a hero, though his arm is ftrong, 


Soft voice of Cona! replied the king, telf 
him, that he {preads his feaft in vain.—Let 
Fingal pour his fpoils around me ; and bend 
beneath my power. Let him give me the 
{words. of his fathers , and the shields of 
other times ; that my children may behold 
them in my halls, and fay, « Thefe are the | 
« arms of Fingal. » | 


Never shall they behold them in thy halls; 
faid the rifing pride of the maid ; they are in | 
the mighty hands of heroes whonever yielded | 
in war.—King of the echoing Sora! the ftorm _ 
is gathering on ourhills. Doft thou notforefee | 


about the woman’s waift , was accompanied with 
words and geftures which shewed the cuftom to | 
have come originally from tbe druids. | 

| 


(1) The Roman emperors. Thefe shells were fome 
of the fpoils. of the province, 
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the fall of thy people , fon of the diftant 
land? 


She came to Selma’s filent halls; the king 
beheld her down-caft eyes, He rofe from his 
place, in his ftrength, and shook his aged 
locks.—He took the founding mail of Tren+ 
mor, and the dark-brown shield of his fathers. 
Darknels filled Selma’s hall, when he ftretched 
his hand to his {pear :—the ghofts of thoufands 
were near, and forefaw the death ofthe people. 
Terrible jay rofe in the face of the aged 
heroes : they rushed to meet the foe; their 
thoughts are on the actions of other years :and 
on the fame of the tomb. 


Now the dogs ofthe chace appearedat Tia- 
thal’s tomb: Fingal knéw that his young he- 
roes followed them, and he ftopt iathe midi 
of his courfe.—Ofcar appeared the firft ;— 
then Morni’s fon, and Nemi’s race:—Fer- 
cuth [1] shewed his gloomy form: Detinid 
{pread his dark hair on the wind. Ochan 
came the lait. O fon of:the rock [2], I hum- 
med the fong of other times: my {pear fup- 
ported my fteps over the little ftreams, and 
my thoughts were of mighty men. Fingal 
.ftruck his bofly shield; and gave the difinal 
fign of war; a thoufand fwords, at once 


(1) Fear-cuth , the fame with Fergus, the man 


ef the word, ot a commander of an army. 


~ (2) The poet addreffes himfelf to the Culdee, 
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unsheathed , (1) gleam on the waving heathé 
Three gray-haired fons of fong raife the 
tuneful, mournful voice.—Deep and dark 
with founding fteps,we rush ya gloomy ridge, 
along : like the shower of a ftorm when it 
pours on the narrow vale. 


The king of Morven fat on hishill : the 
fun-beam (2) of battle few on the wind : the 
companions of his youth are near , with all 
their waving locks of age.—Joy rofe in the 
hero’s eyes when he beheld his fons in war; 
when he faw them amidft the lightning of 
{words , and mindful of the deeds of their 
fathers.—Erragon came on , in his ftrength ,_ 
like the roar of a winter ftream : the battle | 
falls in his courfe, and death is at his fide, 


Who comes , faid Fingal , like the bound- 
ing roe , like the hart of echoing Cona? 
His shield glitters on his fide ; and the clang 
of his armour is mournful.— He meets with 
Erragon in the flrife !— Behold the battle of | 
the chiefs !— it is like the contending of ghofts , 
in a gloomy ftorm. — But falleft thou, fon 


—_— = 


} 


{1) He fpake ;]and to confirm his words out-flew | 
Millions of flaming {words , drawn from the thighs | 
Of mighty Cherubim ; the fudden blaze 
Far round illumin’d hell. MILTON. 


(2) I have obferved in a former note , that the’ 
ftandard of Fingal was called the fun-beam from) 
its being ftudded with ftones and gold, 
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of the hill , and is thy white bofom ftained 
with blood? Weep, unhappy Lorma , Aldo 


js no more. 


The king took the {pear of his ftrentgth; 
for he was fad for the fall of Aldo: he bent 
his deathful eyes on the foe ; but Gaul met 
the king of Sora.—Who can relate the fight 
of the chiefs >—The mighty ftranger fell. 


Sons of Cona! Fingal cried aloud , ftop 
the hand of deathn—Mighty was he that is 
now fo low ! and much is he mourned in So- 
ra! The ftranger will come towards his hall, 
and wonder why it is filent. The king is 
fallen , O ftranger , and the joy of his houfe 
is ceafed.—Liften to the found of his woods: 
perhaps his ghoftis there ; but he is far diftant, 

on Morven , beneath the {word of a foreign 


S 


Such were the words of Fingal , when the 
bard raifed the fong of peace. We {topped our 
uplifted fwords , and fpared the feeble foe. 
We laid Eragon in that tomb; and I raifed 
the voice of grief : the clouds of night came 
rolling down, and the ghoft of Erragon ap- 
peared to fome. — His face was cloudy and 
dark ; and an half-formed figh is in his breaft. 
Bleft be thy foul , O king of Sora !thine arm 
was terrible in war! 


: Lorma fat, in Aldo’s hall , at the light of 


. 
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a flaming oak: the night came, but he did.noy 
return ; and the foul of Lorma is fad.— Wha 
detains thee , hunter of Cona? for thou didf 
promife to return.— Has the deer been diftan’ 
tar ; and do the dark winds figh , round thee. 
on the heath ? lamin the land of ftrangers 
where is my friend, but Aldo? Come from 
thy echoing hills , O my beft beloved ! 


Her eyes are turned toward the gate , anc 
she liftens to the ruftling blaft. She thinks 1 
is Aldo’s tread, and joy rifes in her face 
—but forrow returns again , like a thin cloud 
on the moon.—And thou wilt not retura , my 
love ? Let me behold the face of the hill. The} 
moon is in the eaft. Calm and bright is the 
breaft of the lake! When shall I behold hig 
dogs returning from the chace ? When shal} 
I hear his voice, loud and diftant on the 
wind ? Come from thy echoing hiils , hunte: 
of woody Cona! 


His thin ghoft appeared , on arock , like 
the watry beam of the moon, when it rushe: 
from between two clouds , and the midnighi 
shower is on the field. — She followed the} 
empty form over the heath , for she knew 
that her hero fell.—I heard her approaching 
cries on the wind, like the mournful voice! 
of the breeze, when it fighs on the grafs ol 
the cave. 


She came, she found her hero : her voice 
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was heard no more : filent she rolled her fad 
eyes ; she was pale as a watry cloud, that 
ifés from the lake , to the beam of the moon, 


Few were her days on Cona : she funk 
into the tomb : Fingal commanded his bards; 
and they fung over the death of Lorma. The 
deughters (1) of Morven mourned her for one 
day in the year , when the dark winds ofau- 
tunn returned, 


_ Son of the diftant land(z), thou dwelleft 
in the field of fame: O let thy fong rife, 
t times , in the praife of thofe thar fell : 
hat their thin ghofts may rejoice around thee; 
nd the foul of Lorma come on a moon- 
eam (1), when thou lieft down to reft , and 
he moon looks into thy cave, Then shale 
hott fee her lovely ; but the tear is ftill on 
er cheek. 


{1) The daughters of Ifrael went yearly to fa- 
ment the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four 
days in a year. JUDGES xi. 40. 


(1) The poet addreffes himfelf to the Culdee. 


{1) Be thou on a moon-beam , O Morna , near 
the window of my reft ; when my thoughts are of 
peace 3 and the din of arms is over. 

Finca, B. 1 


The end of the firft Volume, 
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